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EDITORIAL 


WAS a little disappointed with the essays comparing 

composers with writers. In too many cases com- 
petitors sought for parallels in social circumstances 
ather than in esthetic aims. No competitor thought 
pf comparing Brahms and Milton. Yet here there is a 
enarkable esthetic parallel, although the lives and 
ircumstances and historical settings of these two great 
reative artists were so utterly different. They were 
both great eclectic decadents. Both worked toward the 
lose of periods of unusual creative prodigality, and 
both had no hesitation in making use of and in every 
ase improving upon the work of their immediate 
predecessors. Milton pillaged the Elizabethan and 
acobean dramatists. Brahms pillaged his musical 
predecessors of the romantic movement. Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn and others provided 
he inspiration for many melodies which Brahms 
nriched in using them for his own purposes. Unfor- 
unately I have mislaid a list of echoes I have detected 
n the music of Brahms, but several have been men- 
ioned in the course of THE GRAMOPHONE’s life. 
Paradise Lost and the shorter poems of Milton are full 
bf echoes from Beaumont and Fletcher, Heywood, 
ord, and the rest of them. Long before Milton, 

irgil by his use of Homer and Theocritus had 
hown what a great poet could do with his predecessors, 
but Virgil was borrowing from the Greek for his own 
atin, whereas Milton was as ready to use his English 
predecessors as his Latin and Italian predecessors. 
Tennyson was another pillager, but on the whole he 
lid not improve on the material he took and most of 
is echoes are fainter than the original. The echoes of 

ilton and Brahms improved on the original voice, 
ust as sometimes the reflection of a landscape in a 
ake is lovelier than the landscape reflected. The 
preatness of Milton and Brahms is shown by the fact 

at nobody has been able to advance any farther on 

eir lines. Keats had a shot at an English epic in the 
rand style, but magnificent though that fragment 
lyperion is, he was right to lay it aside unfinished, 
because he recognized that he could hope to write 
othing in that style to surpass Milton. 

One parallel between a composer and a poet which 
may be justifiably sustained is that between Mendels- 
ohn and Tennyson, and to Mr. John Freestone, of 
A2 


** Maisonette,” Ashenground Road, Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex, I award the prize for the following essay: 


MENDELSSOHN AND TENNYSON 

With but little hesitation I have chosen Mendelssohn 
and Tennyson for my comparison. This because both are 
so very typical of the age in which they lived. 

Curiously enough, they were born in the same year, and 
furthermore both were lucky in having no financial worries 
during their periods of development. Recognition came 
early to both, and both were probably overestimated 
during their lives. 

Tennyson was a wonderful descriptive writer, but his 
works show a slight effeminacy, and he could never “* sound 
the final depths” of human emotion. All of these 
criticisms apply equally well to Mendelssohn. Probably 
in both cases this was due to their comfortable lives and 
comparatively pampered upbringing. 

Both were masters of technique and could write with the 
greatest fluency. Tennyson’s verses flow on without any 
apparent effort, and probably this facility was the cause 
of his missing the highest flights of his art. Mendelssohn. 
wrote with the same ease, but never quite reached the 
heights augured by his early work—The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Overture. 

Both were products of the Romantic movement and 
were exceedingly versatile, and could adapt themselves to 
and reproduce almost any style with equal success, but 
neither showed any great originality, being content to 
perfect the forms handed on to them. 

Neither was successful in drama—Mendelssohn wisely 
avoided opera, and Tennyson’s plays are now virtually 
dead. 

Both were highly conventional in their private lives, 
and were in a sense religious. Owing to over-popularity 
during the last century they are at present held in some 
disfavour, but time will find its own niche for them, and 
they will perhaps be regarded as fine writers, capable of 
giving us intense pleasure by their lyrical beauty, but 
incapable of moving our very souls, as the greatest writers 
can do. 

Mr. Freestone might have added that both Mendels- 
sohn and Tennyson made a particular appeal to the 
emotions of Queen Victoria, and that both men were 
probably influenced by their own looks. Mendelssohn 
was the beau ideal of a composer as Tennyson was the 
beau ideal of a poet. 

-Mr. John de Klerk, of 30 Victoria Court Flats, 
Queen Victoria Street, Capetown, submitted an 
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interesting essay which I print below, tracing a parallel 
between Schumann and Coleridge. 

Will he and the other competitors whose essays are 
printed let the office know what single disc they choose 
as a consolation prize ? 


ROBERT SCHUMANN AND SAMUEL T. 
COLERIDGE 


As artists Schumann (1810-1856) and Coleridge (1772- 
1834), who lived for twenty-four contemporary years, 
compare very well. 

From their works it is evident that both Schumann 
and Coleridge were essentially dreamers. It is commonly 
accepted that the Romantic movement in literature was 
ahead of that in music, and it is romanticism which links 
Coleridge with Schumann. Coleridge’s revolutions (with 
Wordsworth) against the “rhymed couplets” of the 
previous age find their equivalent in Schumann’s throwing 
over of the classical forms used by Beethoven, Haydn and 
Mozart. 

Schumann suggests a shadowy outline in his music, 
rather than a “cut-and-dry formula” ; thus he is the true 
poet and genius. He is always moulding his materials 
after a pattern of his own, rather than upon the models 
of others. 

In the preface to his Christabel Coleridge says that 
the metre in Christabel is founded upon a_ new principle 
of counting in each line the accents, not the syllables. 
He introduced a variation in the number of syllables— 
from seven to twelve—although the accents in each line 
are only four. 

This change of stress, rhyme and rhythm, which 
in Christabel is almost unending, is equivalent to 
Schumann’s change of mood and tempo. The work of 
both artists is rich in the rhythm, melody and harmony 
of the Romantic period. 

Schumann laid an esthetic foundation for roman- 
ticism, which carried on and combined the ideals of a great 
artistic movement. The warmth and lyricism of his 
Concerto—a masterpiece of its form—make it one of the 
monuments of the Romantic movement. 

Coleridge’s lyrics compare with Schumann’s short lyrical 
pieces published separately, or in suites, like the Papillons— 
““a series of short pieces, in which he bases the subject- 
matter upon the fanciful ideas of a masked ball ’—and 
his songs. 

It has been said of Schumann’s songs that “ Full as 
the poem is in itself of romantic feeling and expression, 
the music interprets the words rather than the words the 
music.” His fundamental belief was that music is an 
ideal medium for the expression of emotions. 

That both artists let their imaginations run riot can be 
seen in Kubla Khan and Carnaval Suite. 

Thus, in artistic feeling and expression, Coleridge and 
Schumann, dreamers both, with romantic outlooks— 
lyrical composers of poetry and the piano—are kindred 
spirits. 


I find the parallel between Schumann and Coleridge 
unsatisfactory so far as the body of their creative work 
is concerned. Schumann went mad and Coleridge took 
opium, and between the artificially induced imaginative 
stimulus of a drug and the natural stimulus of madness 
there is a profound difference. The Schumann of 
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Carnaval seems to me poles asunder from the Coleridge 
of Kubla Khan, and if we compare a major work of 
Coleridge’s like The Ancient Mariner with a major work 
of Schumann’s like one of his symphonies, the com. 
parative greatness of Coleridge is conspicuous. Even 
as an esthetic critic Schumann shows himself much 
the smaller man. I recognize that Coleridge was 
perhaps the greatest bore the world ever produced, 
but the richness of the ore hidden in the interminable 
mind-workings of Coleridge is immeasurably more 
precious than any which can be dug out from the 
literary remains of Schumann. I think we should 
search for a parallel with Schumann in the cerebration 
of contemporary art. 

Mr. Leonard A. Lewis, of Bridge Park, South Road, 
Newton-le- Willows, Lancs, was tempted by Samuel 
Butler’s devotion to Handel to find a parallel between 
the two. I print his essay below, though he has overrun 
the word limit: 


HANDEL AND SAMUEL BUTLER 


Many present-day writers in this age of exclusive press 
interviews must have confessed to having a “‘ favourite 
composer.” The great literary figures of the past have 
most of them either been more reticent on this point or 
with some asperity denied all interest in the sister art. 
Few, if any, writers, past or present, have carried their 
enthusiasm for a particular composer as far as Samuel 
Butler, whose intense admiration for the music of Handel 
led him to compose several works “in the manner of” 
that great master. 

In so far as they are revealed in their work, the two 
men have much in common. Both appear to exalt the 
golden mean. Bach, declared Butler, was not a master 
of fugue, but was mastered by it: fugue-ridden. For 
most musicians that is at best a half-truth: for the ordinary 
listener it crystallizes his frequent exasperation with Bach 
in words of comfort. Good master Handel throws out 
a first subject of incomparable grandeur ; but he never 
persists with his counterpoint until it becomes irksome to 
the unlearned listener. He wrote with public taste 
always, or nearly always, in mind; it was his strength 
and his weakness. In a similar way, Butler was the 
champion of the ordinary happy, successful man. Like 
Butler, Handel had some remarkably original ideas ; again 
and again, in the Nightingale Chorus, Total Eclipse, Le 
their Celestial Concerts, etc., he brings off strokes wonderfully 
varied in kind, overwhelming in effect, comparable in 
their forthrightness, their peculiar effrontery to those 
daring, fascinating theories which Butler evolved out of 
his reactions to certain features of Victorianism. Yet 
neither man carried his brilliant ideas to extremes. 
Handel soon descends to the familiar, reassuring cadences 
which are the platitudes of common sense and good manners. 
His music behaves in exactly the right way at the right 
time, and is therefore a joy to hear; so did Towneley, 
the hero of The Way of All Flesh, and so, according: to 
Ernest (alias Butler himself), he is a joy to watch and 
an example to follow. 

As Handel in his music, so Butler in his theories. ‘‘ The 
golden rule is that there are no golden rules.” The 
Way of All Flesh is largely an attack on professionalism 
in the clergy, in teachers, in parents. Yet let us not, 
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warns Butler, be slaves to principle ourselves. “ It 
shows,” he readily admits, “‘ no great moral obliquity on 
the part of parents if, within certain limits, they make 
their children’s lives a burden to them.” Our aim is to 
be happy and successful. We are not to waste our time 
and energy in the quest for absolute truth or for any absolute 
and invariable standards by which we may regulate our 
conduct. ‘“‘ That a man should have been bred well and 
breed others well, that his figure, voice and manner should 
carry conviction on this point . . . this is the desideratum.” 

Here, in the apotheosis of the Towneleys of this world, 
the people who know by instinct all that Ernest Pontifex 
had to learn by painful experience, is the crown of Butler’s 
wisdom, and it has something of that worldly effulgence 
that shines upon us at the end of a performance of, say, 
Handel’s Organ Concerto in B flat. ‘‘O brave new 
world that has such music in it!’’ Well, Samuel Butler 
is not as exhilarating as all that; his “ original” ideas 
have been exploited more pungently since, but we can still 
get from the pages of the Note Books and the novels a 
touch akin to the sanity, directness and dazzling illumina- 
tion of Handel ; perhaps the Time-Spirit will add the 
charm. 


Mr. Lewis makes out a plausible case, but my own 
opinion is that Butler was attracted to Handel as he 
was attracted to the Alps, and I can discover no sustain- 
ale parallel between the body of his own creative work 
aid the body of Handel’s. Butler was essentially a 
critic, and criticism is not predominant in the mind of 
Handel. 

Mr. H. L. Preston made a gallant attempt to estab- 
lish a parallel between Thomas Hardy and Sibelius, 
but I knocked him out for the following sentence : 

“Except in early works they are both free from 
sentimentality. Sibelius is guiltless in this respect after 
his first symphony, and Hardy succumbs only occasion- 
ally in The Woodlanders and Under the Greenwood Tree.” 

I find not a trace of sentimentality in either of those 
two works of Thomas Hardy’s, but I find abundance 
of sentimentality both in Tess and The Return of the 
NVatwe, and I find The Pursuit of the Well Beloved so 
saturated with sentimentality as to be unreadable. 
Sentimentality occurs when a writer allows his thought 
to be overcharged with his feeling. Nowadays senti- 
mentality is applied almost exclusively to the relation 
between the sexes. Hardy was a sentimental atheist, 
and his worst excesses of sentimentality are committed 
on behalf of what he believed to be a philosophic 
pessimism. The ridiculous choruses in The Dynasts are 
a perfect example of sentimentality. On the other 
hand, Under the Greenwood Tree, which I fancy will be 
the only work of Hardy’s read a hundred years hence, 
is completely free from sentimentality. 

Lieutenant-Commander Noel F. Wheeler, of 
Amiandos, Cyprus, drew an ingenious comparison 
between Delius and Fiona Macleod, but beyond the 
nebulosity of both the comparison does not work. 
The essays of Mrs. G. St. John, Stutton House, Ipswich, 
and of Sub-Lieutenant R. G. J. St. John, R.N., of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, drawing a parallel 
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between Delius and Swinburne, were more convincing. 
I print Sub-Lieutenant St. John’s essay, for I believe 
he has hit on the very quality in Delius which appeals 
to the modern generation in precisely the same way as 
the poetry of Swinburne appealed to an earlier genera- 
tion. Yes, I believe that when I used to walk along 
declaiming to myself: 
“ Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man, 
Grief with a gift of tears, 
Time with a glass that ran ; 
Pleasure with pain for leaven, 
Summer with flowers that fell, 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell ” 
I was obtaining the same kind of satisfaction as the 
lovers of Delius obtain from his music. 


DELIUS AND SWINBURNE 


Whenever I try pairing a composer and a writer who 
seem to be each other’s counterparts, I am always con- 
founded by sections of one or the other’s works which 
just will not fit. From this I have learnt the lesson that 
it is in the little things of which one says, “‘ Ah! that is 
A’s particular touch,” or “ Only B would have put it 
like that,” that similarity is to be found ; which, after all, 
is hardly surprising, for we ourselves are known—as 
opposed to judged—by our “ tricks ” and mannerisms. 

But look first at the common outlook of these two men, 
Delius and Swinburne: they might both be described as 
** defiant pagans,” and their creed has markedly influenced 
their works, especially in the case of the musician. 

I will take two works, each of which is at once one of 
the best and most well known of its creator’s efforts, the 
First Cuckoo and A Forsaken Garden. (You may say 
that one has mighty little to do with the other, but 
please remember that it is the “ tricks of speech” and 
technical mannerisms which we are examining.) Of 
course there is Delius’s wistfulness (Fenby calls it “ sad 
longing’), and that is in Swinburne, too, so that even 
his majestic moments have melancholy. 

Now, to my mind, the following little “ tricks,” effects, 
or impressions, are so really each other’s counterparts as 
to be definite equivalents : 

(1) The short ends to each verse and the way Delius 
** underlines ” the end of each passage, especially 

(2) (v. 6) “In the lips . . . Love was dead,” and 
the exquisite oboe line, with the ending emphasized by 
strings (bars 38-42). 

(3) The word-sound of the sea in “In the coign of 
the cliff. . . highland,” and the organ effect produced 
by bass strings (especially bars 71-78). 

(4) ‘‘ Here now in his triumph . . .” and the effect 
of flute and oboe (bars 78-80) rising out of the “ organ.” 
Other effects, too, are Swinburne’s: the sudden power 

of the strings (bars 33-37) ; the “ stealing violins ” (bars 
50-55)—almost like orange sunlight creeping over firs in 
the evening ; the weird emptiness—almost ugly—of the 
flute in bar 50, doesn’t that suggest the bitterness of Ave 
Atque Vale? To me these effects pair themselves off 
all too easily. I don’t think it is suggestion that, when 
I read “‘ Night sinks on the soul , .’ (Twilight), 
brings the oboe over the strings of Florida to my ears. 
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Delius has two things which Swinburne has not—(i) 
bitterness, in spite of assurance; and (ii) that magic 
effect of the first burst of the song of the birds at dawn 
(bars 57-64). _ 

But the rest is Swinburne. 


Mr. H. M. Costa, of Exeter, a former prizewinner, 
drew a parallel between Berlioz and Poe which was 
well worth making. I wonder no composer has had a 
shot at a symphonic poem expressing the mood of 
The Raven or Ulalume. But Berlioz had something in 
common with Byron as well as Poe. Mr. W. J. Cape, 
of the Borough of Bilston School of Art, brought 
Galsworthy and Elgar together. Well, there is some- 
thing to be said for the comparison, but though both 
men were sentimentalists occasionally, I don’t think 
their sentiment can be linked. Yeats and Bax, Lamb 
and Haydn, Browning and Wolf, Beethoven and 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Haydn, Mozart and Jane 
Austen—these were some of the other comparisons 
achieved. One competitor staggered me by discovering 
a parallel between Ruskin and Mozart. I can hardly 
think of two artists with less in common. Ruskin was 
always in the pulpit, and in all his wanderings that 
was one place where Mozart never put himself. The 


A NEGLECTED GENIUS 


HE enterprise of the Parlophone Company in commemorating 

the centenary of John Field with records of the brilliant 
C minor Sonata and one of his celebrated Nocturnes makes appro- 
priate a few words on that sadly neglected master. 

Field was born in Dublin on July 26th, 1782, and his fame 
chiefly rests on his invention of the nocturne. Even his examples 
of this form are but rarely, if ever, played nowadays: all the 
more welcome, then, was the recent B.B.C. Field centenary week, 
when Frank Merrick played some of the Sonatas, Rondos and 
Nocturnes, and with string quartet, the lovely Piano Quintet. Why 
concert pianists do not play any of the nocturnes is inexplicable, 
for at least eight of them are miniature masterpieces, poetic and 
of refined imagination, also richly melodious. Their quality 
has been well expressed by Dannreuther (in Grove), who describes 
them “as the very essence of all idylls and eclogues, ‘ Poesies 
intimes’ of simple charm and inimitable grace.” A more 
important authority, no less than Liszt, wrote a glowing eulogy 
of them, while Dr. Ernest Walker says, ‘‘ the best of these exquisite 
polished little miniatures, with their delicate melodies and their 
shy fugitive gracefulness, will long serve to keep Field’s name 
fragrant.” Not only did Field’s nocturnes form the basis and 
inspiration of Chopin’s, but, as Liszt remarks, ‘‘ they cleared the 
way for all subsequent efforts appearing under the names of 
Songs without Words, Impromptus, Ballades and the like.’’ Chopin’s 
indebtedness can easily be seen by comparing his Nocturne Op. 32 (2), 
with Field’s No. 5 in B flat. Nevertheless, despite the genius of 
his Nocturnes, Field’s other music, such as his Concertos (seven) 
and Rondos, makes a strong appeal for originality. Schumann 
wrote a famous panegyric on the Seventh Concerto, and it is pleasant 
to find Frank Mannheimer giving performances of the Second 
Concerto in England and America. Field’s Rondos are ‘ nearly 
all written in a spirit of frolicsome and child-like gaiety,”’ such 
as, for instance, the captivating Rondo Scherzando, which Pachmann 
used to play, and the entrancing Rondo : “‘ Allegretto Scherzando”’ 
of the Sonata which Parlophone have just recorded and which 
will, I am sure, be highly popular when better known. The first 
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same competitor much more successfully drew a 
parallel between Henry James and Debussy which is 
certainly a valid one. 

Next month I shall have something to say about 
needles, for my allusion to my failure to play the 
Danse Macabre with fibre has reopened the whole 
question of needles. Meanwhile, on no account fail to 
hear, even if you cannot afford to buy it, Kreisler’s 

erformance of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto on four 
red H.M.V. discs. It is a magnificent piece of record- 
ing, and the performance of Kreisler is beyond 
superlatives of mine to praise. 

Finally, last night I listened over the wireless to 
Busoni’s Indian Fantasy played by Mark Hambourg 
with the B.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Constant 
Lambert. If the recording companies are looking 
round for exactly the kind of work we want on the 
gramophone, here it is, and the sooner it is recorded 
the better. I was fascinated by it, and I’m sure most 


of our readers would be fascinated by it. The Indians: 


are North American Indians. Elgar once told me he 
considered Busoni the greatest musical thinker that 
ever lived. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


: JOHN FIELD (1782-1837) 


movement of this Sonata is notable for its Beethoven-like vigour 
and ingenuity, while many passages recall the skill and gay 
insouciance of Haydn’s best sonatas ; it is also full of attractive 
melody and rhythmic life. The whole work, starting with a 
bold attractive figure, is one which could easily be associated 
with the name of Beethoven or Haydn. 

Field was a great pianist, who played with a beautiful legato 
touch, and, in the words of a contemporary, “ his fingers fell on 
the keys as large as drops of rain that spread like iridescent 
pearls.” Consequently, his music is always absolutely pianistic 
and notable for brilliant passage-work : bold modulation, rhythmic 
virility are other outstanding qualities. Played skilfully, it 
produces not only the pleasure we get from brilliant pianism, 
per se, but its irrepressible good spirits have a distinctly invigorating 
effect. Apart from the Nocturnes, Field’s music is not preoccupied 
with problems, but just exults in the pleasure of joyful expression. 
It is of interest that the Sonata recorded by Frank Merrick was 
played from an old volume of Field’s music in the library of the 
Royal College of Music, as the four sonatas have been out of 
print for many years. The Nocturnes, of course, are easily 
obtainable, and, incidentally, the one in A major, No. 4, one of 
the finest, has been recorded by Myra Hess on Columbia 
DB1232. 

Unfortunately, Field’s habits and his fondness for champagne 
and late hours were very detrimental to his health. Touring 
in Italy in 1833-4, he was taken ill from fistula and lay for nine 
months in hospital, from which he was rescued by a Russian 
family, who took him back to Russia, where he died on 
January 11, 1837. 

Field has been long neglected, but perhaps the issue of this 
Sonata and the lovely A flat Nocturne, for which Parlophone deserve 
the utmost support, will put an end to his inexplicable neglect. 
And in conclusion I may state, if such enterprise is not supported, 
it is no use expecting the companies to depart from the beaten 
track. 

RIcHARD HOLrtT. 
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SIR LOUIS STERLING 


‘‘A Pioneer of a Great Industry” 
by W. S. MEADMORE 


“yO Louis Sterling has fallen the great distinction of 

| being the first name in the gramophone industry 
to be included in an Honours List. Let it at once be 
said that rarely has a choice been so happy, so popular 
and so well deserved. He has literally grown up with 
the gramophone industry, known its lean and its fat 
times, been on the verge of ruin, and then been in a 
position to give, characteristically, thousands to charity. 
And always around him has centred the glamour of 
ar: industry which, in the course of less than forty 
ycars, has grown from nothing to be one of the most 
famous industries in the world. In that short space of 
time the gramophone, first regarded as a curiosity, at 
most a toy, has become an essential part of every home 
w.th any pretensions to culture. 

It is now thirty-four years ago since a young American 
led first came to London knowing but two or three 
people. In New York he had already. been successful 
i a Minor capacity in an import and export firm, but 
further progress was barred to him until he could get 
fureign experience of the export side of the business. 
I ouis Sterling did not hesitate to take the plunge—he 
threw up his comfortable job and came to London. 
Hie had weary months of looking for the right job, then 
any kind of job. When he was almost at his wits’ end 
to know what to do he accidentally encountered Barry 
Owen, the Managing Director of the Gramophone 
Company, whom he had met once in New York. 
Owen offered him employment in the firm’s head- 
quarters in the City Road ; Sterling, knowing nothing 
about gramophones or discs, except that his old New 
York firm had exported cylinders, promptly, and rather 
desperately, accepted. From the very first he found his 
new job engrossing and absorbing ; ever since he has 
had but few other interests. 

On the first day of 1904 he started the British Zono- 
phone Company as Manager. In those days the 
cheapest single-sided seven-inch discs sold at two 
shillings each and cylinders at eighteen-pence: but 
even then there were enthusiasts—a special issue of 
eleven ten-inch single-sided records of Tamagno, the 
Italian tenor, were eagerly snapped up at a pound a 
record. 

After just a year with Zonophone, Sterling quitted 
and started his own record company. But the sudden 
collapse of the old cylinder form of record nearly 
wrecked him. These were bad days for him ; only his 
indomitable grit and determination enabled him to 
weather days when he sometimes wondered if he had 
a friend in the world. 

But weather them he did. Then in 1909 he was 
invited to join the Columbia Company as Sales 
Manager. In 1914 he became General Manager. 
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Sir Louis Sterling 


Hardly had this happened when the industry was faced 
with ruin. War had broken out ; wholesalers refused to 
distribute printed matter, retailers refused to order 
records. A lot of hard thinking was done in the 
Clerkenwell Road in those dark days, and it was Louis 
Sterling who saved the situation. He called all the 
managers together, told them to rake up all the 
patriotic records they could find, and to find out if any 
composers had written new songs. ‘‘ Rush them all 
out as war records,” he said. Within ten days they 
were issued. The confidence thus expressed reacted 
on the trade generally, other manufacturers quickly 
followed this lead, soon records were everywhere 
expressing the then war-like sentiments of the nation. 

About 1915 he had the imagination to conceive that 
soldiers in trenches all over the world would delight in 
records of the revues and musical shows which officers 
and men on leave flocked to see in the London theatres. 
He determined to give them the originals as far as the 
gramophone could then do so. An impresario was 
appointed who engaged all the artists in de Courville’s 
revue “ Business as Usual ” at the London Hippodrome 
to make records. The cast included Violet Loraine, 
Harry Tate, Morris Harvey, Unity Moore, etc., and 
the records sold like hot cakes. This was followed by 
“The Bing Boys” with George Robey, “ Push and 
Go ” with Shirley Kellogg, “‘ Cheep ” with Lee White 
and Beatrice Lillie, ‘“‘ The Maid of the Mountains ” 
with José Collins, ‘‘ As You Were” with Delysia, and 
dozens of others—a run of successes on stage and 
gramophone never equalled, before or since. 

After the war Louis Sterling began to visualize 
improvements in gramophones and records. The 








instrument then in use was the early hornless type, 
with its thin, distant tone ; the open tone of the old 
horn machine seemed impossible to recapture. He 
allocated £10,000 a year for laboratory research on 
records and gramophones. For a long time nothing 
starting happened. Meanwhile the artists on the 
Columbia catalogue were strengthened. Another 
impresario was appointed to secure famous artists ; 
in a few weeks a celebrity list was issued which included 
records by Madame (afterwards Dame) Clara Butt, 
Sir Henry Wood, W. H. Squire, Pachmann, Hubert 
Eisdell, and other notables. 


Louis Sterling had always felt that interpretation 
was as important in orchestral performances as the 
work and playing itself. He authorized the engage- 
ments of distinguished conductors ; soon, in addition 
to Sir Henry J. Wood, Columbia had Beecham, Harty, 
Weingartner, Bruno Walter, and Dan Godfrey. 


Meanwhile laboratory research had been steadily 
going on. By 1922-23 endless experiments had resulted 
in “no scratch” records being put on the market ; 
less than twelve months later saw the first real improve- 
ments in gramophones since their invention. A new 
instrument was built whose tone was of that open 
quality of the horn machine, yet with a new breadth 
and fullness; this new instrument was launched in 
September 1923 at a press luncheon with four hundred 
guests. 

In 1927 the suggestion was made to Louis Sterling 
that while the world of music could do little to honour 
the centenary of Beethoven, the Columbia Company 
could do much. An international committee of world- 
famous musicians was formed, lectures were printed 
for schools, and over a hundred records of Beethoven’s 
music were specially made for world-wide distribution. 

The following year marked the Schubert Centenary, 
and Louis Sterling agreed to the same plan being 
followed with the addition of a £3,000 International 
Composers’ Competition for the best work written in 
honour of Schubert or an approved conclusion to 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished’ symphony. The Musik- 
freunde of Vienna, with judges from other countries, 
awarded the £2,000 prize to Kurt Atterberg of Sweden 
for his symphony, and the English jury, headed by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, gave the British “‘ zone” prize for 
a “completion”? of the “‘ Unfinished ” to Frank Merrick. 

When electrical recording was first mooted in 1925, 
Louis Sterling secured for Columbia the rights to use 
the one system which had proved itself. These rights 
were shared with “ His Master’s Voice,” and an agree- 
ment was made between the two companies that, until 
a convenient period had elapsed to permit the electrical 
re-recording of old works, no reference should be made 
in print to the new system. Actually, Columbia had 
recorded electrically a year before, but the independent 
experiments were only just approaching completion 
and were abandoned in favour of the system which 
had been found to be water-tight. 
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Meanwhile, in the years he had been with the 
company, Louis Sterling had wrought many other 
changes in the fortunes of Columbia. He had built up 
the Columbia interests until he had been able to form 
a company to take it over. That done, he first bought 
the English company’s independence from its American 
parent, then bought up the American parent. At one 
time the Columbia company had seventeen gramophone 
factories spread over the world. In the great boom 
years of 1927-29 Columbia was the most spectacular 
figure on the Stock Exchange. In one month record- 
production mounted to the phenomenal figure of four 
millions. 

In 1929 Louis Sterling celebrated his fiftieth birth- 
day by distributing £100,000 to his employees all over 
the world. Even the humblest cleaner or office boy 
received a cheque for £5. 


In 1931 he brought about the combination of the 
Columbia and “ His Master’s Voice” gramophcne 
companies, with their subsidiaries, becoming managing 
director of the merger. Electrical and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., as the merger was called, now control 
immense radio interests, manufacture electrical home 
appliances, and, through their latest acquisition, 
Rudge-Whitworth Ltd., even bicycles. 


Louis Sterling has also been greatly responsible for 
the development of television. In fact, without his 
inspiration and forcefulness television would not have 
reached its present stage—a stage at which the 
Coronation has completely justified it. He authorized 
the expenditure of vast sums on research at a time 
when television seemed to have reached its limits, and 
found his reward in seeing the B.B.C. station at the 
Alexandra Palace equipped with E.M.I. transmitting 
apparatus, in the invention of the Emitron “ eye” 
which secured transmission scenes direct, and, finally, 
in the Marconi-E.M.I. system being adopted for all 
transmissions. 


I suppose Louis Sterling is one of the greatest figures 
in modern industry. Yet he is as unlike the con- 
ventional figure of a hard-bitten business man as it is 
possible to conceive. You like him as soon as you meet 
him. There is something boyish about him, his face 
twinkles with good-humour, you have half a feeling 
that he is enjoying some secret but good-natured joke 
about you. From all I have heard from various sources 
he must be a very lovable man. I have never met a 
man quite so modest about himself as he is. When I 
journeyed to Hayes to see him for the purpose of this 
article, I found him sitting in his room, his desk 
piled high with congratulatory messages on_ his 
recently-bestowed knighthood. He would have none of 
my congratulations, assuring me that it was not he but 
the industry which had been honoured. When I asked 
him to tell me something of his life he said there was 
nothing to tell. He tried to give me the impression that 
he had sat at that desk all his life, puffing at his pipe, 
signing documents, and that nothing out of the way 
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THIS EXCELLENT LITTLE MAGAZINE, devoted principally to Recorded 
Music, is edited by Mr. Walter Rimington and is issued monthly to. the 
numerous customers of Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. It is, as described, a 
Review of Classical Recordings and has proved to be of great interest to 


music lovers. If any reader would care 
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receivers. In doing so we referred to their high quality and to our confidence in the 

value we offer. This month we repeat the new range of prices, for the benefit of readers 
who may have missed the last issue. In addition, by way of demonstrating that our own 
enthusiasm for our instruments has more foundation than a craftsman’s natural pride in his 
products, we give below extracts from two of the many appraisals of E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- 
phones and Davey Radio that have appeared in print during the last few years: 


| AST month we had to announce an increase in the price of all our gramophones and 


«« . . . I was completely bowled over from latent scepticism to genuine enthusiasm. ... I found 
the hand-made gramophones marvellous. First and foremost they are specimens of the crafisman’s 
art as distinct from the machinist’s work. The loving care of the craftsman is evident in every 
detail. But what simply captured me was the tone-quality. On no other type of gramophone have 
I heard anything so good.” 

Sir Richard Terry in a recent issue of ““G.K.’s Weekly.” 


** Not only is Davey Radio handsome in appearance, but very much so in performance. 
Especially remarkable is its fidelity to pianoforte tone. I am very much impressed, too, by the 
clarity and balance of all the broadcast orchestral music to which I have listened since the set was 
fixed about a week ago. By judicious selection of programmes I am deriving great pleasure from 
broadcasting, whereas in former days I approached it, so far as music was concerned, with con- 
siderable misgiving. I congratulate you heartily on the splendid results of your research knowledge 


and good taste. . m 
Mr. Basil Maine. 


We shall be glad to send you booklets descriptive of our acoustic and electrical instruments. 
We shall be even more glad to demonstrate them to you in our showrooms on any weekday 
between 9.30 and 6.30 or on Saturdays between 9.30 and 1.0. 











ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONES RADIO-GRAMOPHONES & RECEIVERS 

£ cs. & eee 

Mark IV = ee ‘+, oo DR3 _Radio-gramophone - - -e? 
Mark IX Be ve eo eos DR2 “ e a oe se 
Mark XA “a si ‘o( a. oe Electric Reproducer_.. ~~ 2 Fe 
Mark XB Standard .. a I are DR3g Receiver .. - . @ 66 
Mark XB Oversize bs 4 . -: @ DRe2 sl - im io ae. 2.9 
The above prices include Spring or A.C. Electric (Prices of radio-gramophones complete with main 
Motors. D.C. Motors 25s. extra. cabinet on legs and separate loudspeaker in plain baffle.) 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE 11 GRAPE STREET 
GRAMOPHONES LONDON 
PY Ee W.C.2 





Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 





(Grape Street is off New Oxford Street, behind the Princes Theatre) 
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had ever happened to him. He told me nothing ; the 
bare facts of his life that this article gives were obtained 
from other sources. I knew that he had lived the most 
romantic of lives in the most romantic of industries, 
but that story will never be told. At. least, he will 
never tell it. 

He talked with enthusiasm of his first editions : his 
folio Shakespeares, his old bibles, his collection of first 
editions of the English poets and novelists. He has 
many original manuscripts. Once, at a luncheon at 
the Savoy, books were being discussed and Compton 
Mackenzie said that he wished he could trace what had 
happened to his manuscript of ‘‘ Carnival.” “I have 
it’ quietly remarked Louis Sterling. 

We naturally talked of the gramophone. Louis 
Sterling is of the opinion that, wonderful as its past 
history has been, it has a bigger future. It is being 
built up again and he considered that the great demand 
in future would be for the better type of music. People 
were hearing via the radio more good music than they 
had ever heard in their lives before. They were getting 
more musically minded and would want more and 
more good music. ‘I have no doubt of it,” he said. 
‘“ Discs will go gn and on, the tendency of prices will 
be to go up. Competition has forced them down to an 
unremunerative level. But the trend of the cost of raw 
materials and of wages is to go up. At present we are 
ted, unable to take any risks, unable to try out all the 
music we should like to try out. Music-lovers must 
recognize that if we are to please them it is impossible 
to cut prices. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


“ The gramophone remains one of the greatest enjoy- 
ments of my life. Good music gives me a great satis- 
faction. I shall always regard the gramophone and the 
radio as being the most romantic inventions of my time. 
I prefer the gramophone because I can hear the music 
over and over again. With the radio it is heard and 
gone, at best a pleasant memory. The ordinary man, 
like me, still, I am sure, regards the gramophone as a 
modern miracle. All the explanations mean nothing. 
Scientists can explain its simplicity, the theory of sound 
waves and vibrations—it is still a wonder, and will 
remain so. Anyhow, it is a great thing to me.” 

So we talked. But he would not discuss himself. 
He assured me that GRAMOPHONE readers had no 
interest in him. “ Toscanini, yes! If I were Toscanini 
then I would tell you everything; I would know 
people would read it. But Louis Sterling, no. No one 
is interested in Louis Sterling.’ You cannot get 
through his modesty. When he heard that his birthday 
gift to his employees had become public knowledge 
and was being commented on in the press, he was 
furious. Of all the other enormous sums he has given 
to charity and to help old friends we shall never know. 

He is a man of whom the gramophone industry 
is very proud... I think his friends are more delighted 
with his new honour than he is himself. But 
with all sincerity I say that there is no man who has 
done more for the advancement of the gramophone 
industry, no man better liked, and no man who has 
better deserved official recognition of his merits than 
Louis Sterling. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


John Thorne 

Our readers who appreciated the cruel turn of Fortune’s wheel 
that struck down John Thorne in the fullness of his strength and 
the height of his singing career, and who in some cases sent 
contributions to the fund raised by Jay Wilbur to ease the strain 
that disseminated sclerosis had brought on the victim and his 
wife and family, will like to have news of the way things are 
slowly improving. Mr. and Mrs. Thorne and their daughter 
have been moved from London to one of the new little houses 
at Lancing-on-Sea, where in his bath-chair he can be pushed about 
in the good air by his devoted wife, and at home can listen to a 
radio-gramophone and hear often his own voice broadcast in 
one of the scores of his records that are still in the catalogues. 
He can even read a little now, for his eyesight is slowly 
returning. 

It is a sad business, but anyone who has helped, however 
slightly, to relieve the tragedy would be inspired by the sight of 
the fortitude and cheerfulness of that gallant family. It is 
needless to add that any further help from whatever source will 
be forwarded by THE GRAMOPHONE and duly acknowledged. 


Lawrence Tibbett 

In justice to our distinguished visitor with the fine voice that was 
familiar to us through his records before his film career started, 
or he came to Covent Garden, it should be made clear that his 
astonishing travesty of the British soldier’s accent in his May 
record of The Road to Mandalay was concocted solely for the 
American public without any idea in Mr. Tibbett’s mind that 
it might be dished up again to outrage our palates. 


He and his beautiful American wife were over here five years 
ago, when they explored a good deal of the country, and this 
time they are pursuing their survey farther afield. Both are 
enthusiastic Anglophils, perhaps all the more charming on that 
account. Lawrence Tibbett confirms the rumour that he once 
made a record (on sound-track in Hollywood) in four-part 
harmony ; but it was not a success. A duet that he made with 
himself was actually used in one of his films. 

The Gramophone Company arranged to record the Credo 
from Otello during a performance at Covent Garden, but we 
have not yet heard whether the result will be published. 


Brahms and Rosenthal 


Apropos the article on another page, one of Rosenthal’s greatest 
triumphs was winning over his friend Brahms to Liszt’s music 
by his playing of the Concerto in E flat with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra when he was twenty-one. 


Telephone Number 

It has been brought to our notice that readers have had 
difficulties in finding our name in the telephone book. This 
has been changed from Gramophone (Publications) Ltd. to 
General Gramophone Publications Ltd., but the numbers are 
still the same—Gerrard 2136-7. 


Records for Distribution 

From time to time readers have been kind enough to send us 
their unwanted records for distribution amongst deserving cases, 
and we welcome letters from readers who consider they are 
eligible for these. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF PLUNKET GREENE 


by JOHN THORNE 


PART Ill 


HERE is a man whose achievements are probably as great 
as any modern composer, and who, when he has been dead 
for about one hundred years instead of roughly a dozen, will 
parallel that of, say, Schubert, as a composer of songs. He will 
be probably more acceptable to the average Englishman, for he 
nearly always wrote to English words in the English idiom. 
That man was Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, whose long list of works, 
orchestral, choral and song, is com- 
parable with that of any of the great. 
Sometimes morose, short-tempered and 
irritable, at others grace and charm 
itself, with a perfect insight into the 
intricacies of the great art which he 
graced, with a profound knowledge of 
composition, and above all, a great Irish 
gentleman. One might almost call him 
a brother of Plunket Greene, for although 
Greene was not actually born in Dublin 
as Stanford was, but in Wicklow, he came 
from a fine Dublin family. It is typical 
of Stanford that after Thomas Wingham, 
the gifted musical director of the 
Brompton Oratory, London, had written 
his Te Deum and paid Stanford the 
courtesy of inscribing it to him, he should 
return the compliment by composing and 
dedicating to Wingham his very beautiful 
and masterly work, Mass in G (Op. 46). 
I know both these works particularly 
well, for, as a chorister, I have sung 
in both of them many times in this 
very famous Roman Catholic church. 
Although all classes of composition have 
flowed from his pen, it is with Stanford’s 
song music (a considerable amount of 
which was written for Plunket Greene, 
and of which surprisingly little is re- 
corded) that we are mainly concerned. 
I said earlier that Stanford was a 
great Irish gentleman—lI would like to 
add to this statement that he was a 
great Britisher. Those who know, more 
particularly those who have sung his 
Songs of the Sea and Songs of the Fleet, 
will agree with me in this statement. 

The Songs of the Sea (the more popular cycle) has been recorded 
by that great ** war horse ” baritone Peter Dawson, in its entirety. 
Devon, O Devon and the Old Superb, on H.M.V. B4483, Drake’s 
Drum and Outward Bound on B4482. The fifth one, Homeward 
Bound, he has recorded with one of the Songs of the Fleet (The 
Little Admiral) on C2580. 

All these are recorded as Stanford intended, with orchestra 
and male chorus. 

I said that Stanford was sometimes gruff and ill-tempered, 
but one must remember that he had always in his eye the twinkle 
of humour, a twinkle I have seen in but one other man, my 
very dear friend, and one of the greatest acoustic recorders that 
the world has ever known, the late C. R. Johnstone (“‘ Johnny ”’), 
sometime associated with the Edison-Bell Company. 

Stanford’s humour is recorded in two songs to my knowledge. 
The Bold Unbiddable Child (with the Ninepenny Fidil) and one of 
Stanford’s arrangements, Molly Brannigan, H.M.V. B3732, is sung 





by James McCafferty, an almost ideal combination of Irishman 
and Irishman, not Plunket Greene, with his prodigious speed and 
perfect diction, but as good as we shall get for a long time. 

The parish priest with his humour, his laughter, love, tolerance 
and strength (I speak with knowledge, for I knew him in both 
peace and war), we meet in Father O’Flynn. This time I leave 
you your choice of three records, though 
there are others, two of them, I fear, 
old recordings. My choice (probably 
because I like the singer) is a very old 
mechanical recording by the late Sir 
Charles Santley, Columbia DB373, while 
the other acoustic recording by that 
great singer, the late Robert Radford, 
is H.M.V. E420. A more modern 
recording is by Norman Allin, on 
Columbia DB5356. But much as I love 
Stanford and all that Stanford means to 
us all, the mystic beauty of the Fairy 
Lough, the almost inspired depths of 
Grandeur, and the love and pride in 
Johneen, 1 must leave him. Grandeur is 
too long to record, but why not the others 
with The Monkey’s Carol, A Soft Day, and 
The Chapel on the Hill, to say nothing of 
the many I should dearly love to hear 
played back ? 

Now there is Dr. Somervell. Why are 
there so few recordings of his beautiful 
settings ? He is probably the most 
neglected of all modern composers, yet 
his work is unquestionably to be named 
only among the world’s greatest. His 
Maud cycle is still unequalled (the whole 
cycle should have been recorded ere 
now), yet recording companies prefer 
the old ballad setting of Come into the 
Garden, Maud to his—why ? About the 
only song composition of Sir Arthur 
Somervell’s to be found on the disc is 
his arrangement of The Gentle Maiden, 
of which almost every company has 
one or more records. Of them all my 
choice is that made by W. F. Watt, 
Columbia DB5575. 

Two more modern composers to whom 
we owe an enormous amount, and to whom British music is deeply 
indebted, are Frederick Keel and John Ireland. The former with 
John Masefield has given quite a number of the almost perfect Salt 
Water Ballads. One of these, To-morrow, was finely recorded by 
that great baritone Harold Williams for Columbia on DB4923, 
while that splendid singer Keith Falkner made a record of three 
more, including the perfect Trade Winds, for H.M.V. on Bag17. 
Of Ireland’s many songs there are very few recordings and of 
these few space allows mention of the ever-popular Sea Fever only. 
There are quite a few records of this, but in all of them I fear 
that (as Greene so aptly put it) you will hear the “ sea-gulls 
crying’ not with the unpleasant, harsh squawk that we all 
know so well, but with the sweetness of an old love song. I 
leave you your choice of Roy Henderson on Columbia DB5395, 
Stuart Robertson on H.M.V. 2594, or the older recording of 
John Brownlee on H.M.V. E553. 

Old recordings, certainly, are those of the Quilter songs made 
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by Gervase Elwes, but they are, nevertheless, worth noting. 
They are on Columbia L1101—Fill a Glass with Golden Wine 
(recorded also for the same company by Hubert Eisdell, DB693) 
and Fair House of Joy, Lit1g. 


I could continue for hours with my writing of the beauty of 
English song music only, but time and space are limited. In 
closing let me beg just a little further space to ask for recordings 
of such songs as Lord Randal (Cyril Scott), There is a Lady 
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(Winefred Bury), She is not Fair (Michael Diack)—the last two 
by such a pure voice as Heddle Nash, whom I heard lately singing 
the part of ‘‘ Gerontius ”—All through the Night and Her Hair was 
like the Beaten Gold, both perfect arrangements by Lily Cover. 


So ends a short survey of some of the pleasantest domain of 
recorded and unrecorded song, through which it is no idle whim 
to suggest in my title that I followed the footsteps of Harry 
Plunket Greene. No pupil of his could do otherwise. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ORGAN-RECORDING 


by ALEC ROBERTSON 


FTER many years of listening critically to gramophone 

.records one acquires a recording-consciousness that operates 
when at concerts. This whispers to one “‘ how would that 
sound recorded ? ’’—especially in regard to tonal quality. Thus 
the other evening I heard a famous soprano uttering sounds 
which would be called ‘‘ powerful” in the concert-hall but 
“piercing” on the wax. Cut off the resplendent vision of the 
lacy and the distraction of an audience and the ear concentrates 
the whole mind on her performance with more severe critical 
results. I have been led to these reflections through some dis- 
cussion with friends over the question of organ-recording. It 
is disconcerting to find how very dissimilar organ records sound 
on different gramophones. On one some of the bass disappears, 
on another some of the treble, and so on. Thus the rather 
over-prominent E above middle C which I too harshly described 
as a “ boom” in Mr. Downes’ fine recording of Da Jesus an 
den Kreuze stund (Series Il, No. 8), according to comparisons I 
have been able to make, appears to be an idiosyncrasy of my 
E.M.G., for it is not noticeable on the other instruments: and 
even on mine, with certain adjustments, it can be toned down 
so as to become a good deal less noticeable. These things we 
know and I think that most of our readers always allow something 
off any criticism in regard to recording in these respects. But 
where does the truth lie? I find that in piano and chamber- 
music recordings also notes are apt to jump out at one in a 
disconcerting way and that often it will be one special note 
that is slightly out of focus each time it appears. To such out- 
ol-scale notes the microphone or the radio-gramophone is unduly 
sensitive. 


The organ is a tricky bird at the best of times and perhaps 
the most unrewarding and annoying instrument to play that 
exists. Nor, apparently, will the Hammond organ, even supposing 
it is really held to sound like an organ, solve the problems that 
arise in recording, for one critical listener has told us that there 
was a complete absence of “ plop” at the commencement of each 
sound when heard played in the London showrooms, but plenty 
of it in the church where a recital was given. Here, too, “‘ as 
soon as any noisy bits came along, the glamour departed ” : which 
is just what one feels in most organ records. 


It is noticeable that Dr. Schweitzer, with far greater resources 
on his Strasbourg Silbermann organ than were available on the 
two-manual Walker-Snetzler used in the de Brisay recordings, 
varies his registration very little and uses anything like full 
organ only once. Were the recorders playing for safety ? Mlle. 
Pierront and Mr. Downes between them cover a far greater 
range of registration on the small organ they used, crippling 
though the conditions were. 


I said at the beginning of my review of Mr. Downes’ batch 
of records that the problems of registration had not yet been 
deeply enough considered, a remark which was intended to apply 
to all organ-recording. It is nevertheless encouraging that it 


was possible to get such admirable results with the St. Mary le 
Savoy organ, for here are records made by private enterprise 
which really give artistic pleasure and point the way to even 
better things. 


Where Dr. Schweitzer scores is that the mellow tone that is 
the norm of his registration schemes and the particular genius 
of the Silbermann organ on which he plays records exceptionally 
well. But this he gives us for the most part at the expense of 
the brighter tones, and Mr. de Brisay’s recordings are, I think, 
generally livelier even though, in this roundabouts and swings 
business, we have to pay for this at the expense of quality 
sometimes. 


I feel—subject to the correction of Mr. Wilson—that the 
microphone should be placed so as to give the sensation of hearing 
the organ at a fair distance and not as if one were almost in the 
organ loft: that players should not forget how beautiful such 
quiet playing can be as Mlle. Pierront achieved in In dulci jubilo 
(though the pedal part of this needed strengthening) and the 
opening section of the G major Fantasia of Bach, and Mr. Downes 
in O Lamm Gottes. Dr. Schweitzer’s An Wasserfliissen Babylon 
could have done with a softer accompanying manual part, but 
the end of his O Lamm Gottes (the big three-section work in the 
18”) and the extraordinarily expressive end to O Mensch, 
bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross are other lovely examples of the same 
quiet registration that it is such a pleasure to hear. 


Ideally the Great should be enclosed—this is a feature of the 
Compton organs—so that a long-held melody note which, on 
records, is apt to weary the ear, could be carefully moulded. 
And if an organ were ever specially built for recording, the 
voicing of the Principals would have to receive the greatest care. 
Phrasing and articulation need to be very especially thought 
out by the player who is to record, even to the point of what 
appears like exaggeration, for the conditions are not normal. 


These last Schweitzer, Downes, and Pierront records have 
much to teach us, and if subsequent players take the enormous 
pains these artists took, while learning both from their successes 
as well as their small failures, we can expect to see a big advance. 


I wish it had been possible to discuss the series of records of 
old organ music recently issued by Pathé, but I understand these 
are not being imported by dealers and are therefore not pro- 
curable in this country. 

We have the Buxtehude records which Dr. Thalben Ball is 
making for Mr. de Brisay to look forward to, and I should like 
to hear of Mr. Downes recording some modern music such as 
the Satie Messe des Pauvres with which he made such a success 
at the Organ Music Society recital he gave last year; and of 
C. H. Trevor playing some Bach, for he is one of the best Bach 
players of the day. 


I also particularly feel the need for the recording of organ music 
that is colourful and charming and not only that which is weighty 
and profound. 
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THE CORONATION RECORDS—May 12th, 1937 


V. STANBRIDGE HOMEWOOD 





THE CORONATION SERVICE 


(Broadcast from Westminster Abbey) 


Fourteen 12-inch Special Label Double-sided 
“H.M.V.” Records 
RG 1-14 5s. each 


H.M. KING GEORGE VI’s MESSAGE 
TO THE EMPIRE 


(Broadcast from Buckingham Palace) 
One 12-inch Double-sided “H.M.V.” Record 
RGi5 5s. 

















(AN ALBUM IS PRESENTED WITH THE FIFTEEN RECORDS WHICH COMPRISE THE SERVICE AND THE KING’s SPEECH, PRICE £3 153.) 
“* His Master's Voice’’ will hand their profits from the sale of these records to the Industrial Welfare Society as nominated by H.M. the King. 


RECORDS OF THE CORONATION SERVICE 


HE full historical interest of these records cannot be adequately estimated so shortly after the event. They 

cover the complete broadcast from Westminster Abbey, and were recorded from a direct line connecting 
the B.B.C. with the H.M.V. studios at St. John’s Wood. In addition to the liturgical and musical parts of the 
Service, the records also embody the reading of the majestic rubrics by the Rev. F. A. Iremonger, explaining 
those ceremonial acts which are not audible in themselves. The result is a perfect picture in sound of the 
glorious structure of language and music that has been built up around this age-old ceremony. 


Some of the order of the Service dates back to Saxon times. Other portions have undergone changes to make 
them appropriate to the particular period. But the music, although governed largely by precedent, has been 
left to the choice of those responsible for the musical arrangements on each occasion. In this instance, Dr. 
Ernest Bullock, Organist of the Abbey, and Sir Walford Davies, Master of the King’s Music, have with others 
provided a setting that, with the old and the new, represents some five centuries of the finest English church 
music. 

The liturgical part of the Service calls for littke comment. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s rendering is 
worthy of the great occasion, and the King’s voice is also heard very clearly. It is to the music that I shall chiefly 
confine my remarks, and they will be brief, for such forthright and absolute music does not require much in the 
way of analysis. Its charm lies in the actual hearing. 


The choir was a large one, of more than four hundred singers, all male voices with the exception of a few sopranos 
and contraltos among the Dominions representatives. Certain famous choirs were present in full force, having 
a prescriptive right to sing at the Coronation. Among them were those of Westminster Abbey, the Chapels 
Royal, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, the remainder being drawn from choirs 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, with a large number of “ additional ’’ tenors and basses 
who at one time or another were members of famous choirs. The names of many are familiar to concert- and 
opera-goers. All being thoroughly at home with church music, the tone is that of one great choir, the music 
is sung with ease and precision, and the effect at times is superb. There was also an orchestra of sixty, the new 
Abbey organ, and the special fanfares were played by twenty-three trumpeters from Kneller Hall. 


These are the records in detail: 





(Side 1). The Entrance inte the Church. Anthem, / was glad 
when they said unto me (Psalm cxxii). This is the setting written 
by Sir Hubert Parry for the Coronation of King Edward VII, 
and used again with revisions at that of King George V. It 
ushers in the Processions of the Queen and King as they come 
into the Abbey from the West door. It is noble, majestic music, 
with the same solid dignity as is so apparent in the same com- 
poser’s “* Jerusalem.” By a stroke of inspiration, Parry introduced 
the traditional “‘ Vivats ’’ of the King’s Scholars of Westminster 
School into the anthem. Written in an easy compass, they make 
a kind of vocal fanfare. First, “‘ Vivat Regina Elizabetha!”’, 
followed by a fanfare of trumpets ; then, 


(Side 2). ‘‘ Vivat Rex Georgius!” This cry is then taken up 
by the full choir (trebles coming in on top A). After this is a 





quiet hymn-like section, ‘“‘O pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” 
which works up to a mighty close. This side also contains the 
commencement of the Recognition, with the presentation of the 
King to the People from the East, the first Acclamation and 
Fanfare. 


(Side 3). The Recognition is repeated from the other three 
sides of the Theatre. Then follows the Rubric of the Procession 
of the Regalia. 


(Side 4). The Oath, administered by the Archbishop of Canter- 


‘bury. The King’s voice is heard for the first time, in the Answers 


and the Affirmation. 


(Side 5). The King, having kissed the Book and signed the 
Oath, audibly repeats the Declaration. The Communion 
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Service then begins with the Introit, Let my prayer come up into 
Thy presence, a new setting by Sir Edward Bairstow of York 
Minster. It is quiet, reflective, and very beautiful. (The Introit 
dates from the time of Richard II, 1377.) 

(Side 6). The Communion Service proceeds. The Epistle 
js read by the Bishop of London and the ;Gospel by the 
Archbishop of York. 

(Side 7). All music. The superb Creed from William Byrd’s 
“Short Service” for the English use, edited by Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes. It is sung unaccompanied and is a perfect example of 
the «reat Elizabethan’s mastery of vocal part-writing, with his 
characteristic momentary switchings from major to minor. 


(Side 8). The Anointing. This commences with the singing of 
the 2ncient Hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus (Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire). The English words used are those of Bishop 
Cosi: in the English Ordinal, and the melody is that of the 
original Mode VIII, arranged most effectively by Dr. Ernest 
Bullock. Verse 1 is sung in free rhythm by men unaccompanied. 
Ver;: 2 by trebles with string chords above them. Verse 3 has 
the aelody for men with a semi-chorus and descant, and Verse 4 
begiis in full unison, then unison with descant, finishing full 
unison. Organ and orchestra are used in the accompaniment, 
which in no way hinders the free rhythm of the mode. 


(Side 9). The Anointing, continued. Chorus, Zadok the Priest. 
Thi: famous chorus was one of several written by Handel for the 
Coronation of George II. The antiphon itself goes back to Saxon 
timcs and there had been a number of previous settings. Handel’s, 
however, completely overshadowed them all, and has been an 
intezral part of the Coronation Service ever since. This mar- 
vellous piece of musical pomp opens with a piling up of arpeggios 
and chords over a strong base, growing in import and urgency 
unt:! the choir breaks in, ‘“‘ Zadok the Priest and Nathan the 
Prophet anointed Solomon King.” ‘The tempo changes to 3-4 
(allegro) with the announcement, “‘ And all the people rejoiced, 
anc said,’? ending with three adagio chords leading to the third 
anc. final section in 4-4 tempo, ‘‘ God save the King! Long live 
the King! May the King live for ever! Allelujah, Amen.” It 
is a veritable torrent of rejoicing. 


(Side 10). Zadok the Priest, conclusion. Then follows the 
Anointing “‘ by the Hands, Breast and Head,” and the rubric 
describing the putting on of the Colobium Sindonis, the Super- 
tunica and Girdle. 


Side 11). The Presenting of the Spurs and Sword, and 
the Girding of the said Sword. 


(Side 12). The Oblation of the Sword and the rubric des-’ 


cribing its redemption for one hundred shillings. The Investing 
with the Armill and Royal Robe, and the Delivery of the 
Orb, followed by the Investiture per Annulum et Baculum 
(the Royal Ring and Sceptres). 


(Side 13). The Delivering of the Sceptres. 
The Putting On of the Crown. 
Acclamations and Fanfares. 


(Side 14). Confortare, Be strong and play the man. This choral 
ejaculation has been newly set to music by Sir Walford Davies, 
following the precedent set by Parry, a former Master of the King’s 
Music, who revived it for the Coronation of Edward VII. Then 
follows the Presenting of the Holy Bible and the Benediction. 


(Side 15). The Inthronization. Homage Anthems. (The 
ritual act being of uncertain length, six short anthems were chosen 
instead of the single long work performed hitherto. Only four were 
sung.) O come, ye servants of the Lord (unacc.). This is from 
Christopher Tye’s ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles’ (1553), adapted to 
a Psalm paraphrase and edited by Dr. Fellowes. It is almost 
hymn-like in its simplicity. 


(Side 16). Homage Anthems, continued. Hear my prayer, O 
Lord (Henry Purcell). This is in eight-part writing and some- 
what elaborate. Purcell was himself an organist of the Abbey, 
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and much of his finest work was in this form. Then follows 
O praise God in His Holiness, a fine setting by Dr. George 
Dyson, written for this Coronation. It is very modern, with some 
striking and effective dissonances. 

(Side 17). Finally, S. S. Wesley’s lovely setting of Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, one of the most beautiful pieces of 
music in the whole Service, and, the Homage being ended, the 
Shouts of the People and Fanfare. 


(Side 18). The Queen’s Coronation. (No music.) 


(Side 19). Conclusion of the Queen’s Coronation 
(Rubric). The Communion Service is resumed with the 
Offertorium, O hearken Thou unto the voice of my calling, to a setting 
by Dr. W. H. Harris of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The text, 
like that of the earlier Introit, is taken from the “* Liber Regalis ” 
of the time of Richard II. It is for double choir with orchestra, 
and is calm and reflective. The King and Queen prepare to 
take the Communion. 

(Side 20). Communion Service, continued. Prayer for the 
Church militant, Exhortation, General Confession and Absolution. 


(Side 21). Communion Service, continued. The Comfortable 
Words and Sanctus (Byrd). This setting is from Byrd’s Latin Mass 
for five voices, and is pre-Reformation. 


(Side 22). Exposition of the Rubric. (The more intimate 
part of the Communion Service was not broadcast.) 


(Side 23). Communion Service, continued. The Lord’s 
Prayer, intoned by the full choir to John Merbecke’s setting 
(1550). 

(Side 24). Gloria in Excelsis (Stanford). This was written for 
the Coronation of George V. It is a glorious, exhilarating setting, 
and has an intriguing figure recurring in the accompaniment. 
Festival music of the very best type. 


(Side 25). Gloria, continued (from ‘‘ For Thou only art holy ’’), 
followed by the Benediction and a very beautiful threefold Amen 
by Orlando Gibbons (1583-1635). 


(Side 26). TeDeum. This is a new and extremely fine setting 
by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. In his Preface to the Coronation 
Service Book Mr. H. C. Colles says: ‘*‘ This is the most extensive 
of the works written for the Coronation. Widely as it differs in 
musical style from Stanford’s ‘ Gloria,’ this Te Deum is equally 
inspired by the splendour of the occasion. It is jubilant. The 
trumpet call of the opening bars and-the stalwart unison chant of 
the first verse proclaim that character, and practically the whole 
of the work is a florescence of this initial theme.”? The score bears 
a note that it is founded on traditional themes. 


(Side 27). Te Deum, from “ We believe that Thou shalt come,” 
to end. 


(Side 28). Fanfare. God Save the King. A simple but 
majestic setting by Sir Walford Davies. The last verse is marked 
‘** To be sung and played with full power by all assembled.” 


His Majesty the King’s Message to the Empire 
Broadcast from Buckingham Palace 


There can have been few more tense moments than those 
preceding H.M. The King’s Speech on the evening of Coronation 
Day. To have to speak to the whole world at the conclusion of a 
day so packed with emotion would have been an ordeal for the 
most experienced orator. In measured tones and with very 
distinct enunciation His Majesty thanks his peoples for the 
wonderful encouragement given to the Queen and himself on 
this great day, and its essence is well expressed by the concluding 
passage : “ The Queen and I will always keep in our hearts the 
inspiration of this day. May we ever be worthy of the goodwill 
which, I am proud to think, surrounds us at the outset of my 
reign. I thank you from my heart, and may God bless you all.” 
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HE actual recording was a notable technical achievement. 

The following notes written by W. S. Purser, who is in charge 
of the technical section of H.M.V. recording, are taken from 
The Voice: 

Special arrangements including a considerable amount of 
work of various kinds were involved for the recording of the 
Coronation Ceremony and of the King’s Speech in the evening 
of May 12. In order to time accurately the various anthems and 
choral numbers a visit was paid to Westminster Abbey a week 
before the ceremony, when all the musical part was rehearsed. 

This work proved of great use in finding suitable places at 
which to end each record side. 

It would not have been practicable to duplicate solely for 
recording purposes the very elaborate technical preparations 
made within the Abbey by the B.B.C. for broadcasting purposes, 
and so we were able, through the courtesy and co-operation of 
the B.B.C., to receive the Service, exactly as it was broadcast, 
direct by private line from the Abbey to our studios in St. John’s 
Wood. Although this was a great advantage it did not, however, 
overcome all our difficulties, for—as is well known—telephone 
lines normally are unsuitable for the transmission of music, as 
they depreciate the upper register or frequencies to a greater 
extent than the middle register, thus creating distortions. To 
overcome this, special apparatus (called “‘ equalizers ’’) was built 
and installed after careful measurement of the telephone line 
characteristic, and this apparatus had the effect of eliminating 
the distortion and allowing the music signals to enter our record- 
ing amplifiers as originally heard, i.e. undistorted by the telephone 
lines. 

At this point the music currents were split into halves, each 
being fed into a standard recording channel, a picture of which 
can be seen on this page. 

Each channel in turn operates two recorders on two recording 
machines, so that four machines were available. 

The recorders and machines were specially balanced, controlled 
and matched so that it is impossible to detect on the finished 
record any difference in quality between one pair of machines 
and another. 

The amplifier power outputs to drive the recorders were of such 
dimensions as to provide a considerable safety factor against any 
possibility of blast or overloading due to sudden fortes or the like. 

The waxes for such a recording were specially selected and aged 
suitably by warming very gradually for several days to the correct 
temperature under thermostatic control. 

One of the special difficulties of recordings of this type is to 
maintain a proper volume on the record, neither too weak nor too 
loud having regard to all the circumstances. Although special 
meters called volume indicators have been devised and are of 
great use, yet the most important factor for this part of the control 
is the experience of the operator. On the Coronation Day we had 
all our most experienced operating staff, men who have been 
recording for as long as forty-three years, and who bring to bear 
on this work their vast store of knowledge and experience. 

At normal recording sessions rehearsals are frequent ; play- 
back from the wax is heard by artist and operator as a means 
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A Standard Recording Channel 


of noting and correcting imperfections ; errors may be corrected 
by re-takes ; adjustments of tone and volume is possible after 
trial to get best results. But at the Coronation Ceremony none 
of these advantages was available. Once recording started nothing 
could be done to correct anything overlooked or wrongly judged. 
Everything depended on the skill of the men actually on the job 
to make the best of the conditions then available. All the records 
were made in duplicate, and while one pair of waxes was being 
recorded the following pair was being prepared. Depth of cut of 
the groove in the wax had to be adjusted within plus or minus 
one ten-thousandth of an inch, and warpage of wax invisible to 
the eye but measured under a microscope had to be looked for 
and avoided. 

All this, and other items, had to be satisfactorily dealt with in 
the few moments available between the start and finish of a side. 

Due to the advance organization and preparation the actual 
recording proceeded smoothly, and at the same time label copy 
and playing times were secured. 

Waxes were numbered and packed up as they came off record- 
ing machines so that at the end only the last few waxes remained 
to be dealt with, and delay was avoided. A special van for rapid 
transport of these waxes to Hayes for processing was arranged so 
as to have the samples available at the earliest possible moment. 
Special arrangements were made with the police to enable this 
van to get through the crowds to the H.M.V. factory. 

For the recording of H.M. The King’s speech during the 
evening a similar procedure was adopted, using the same number 
of machines and staff. 








THEY SAW THE CORONATION—BY TELEVISION 


A tense, excited audience, comfortably seated in the specially 
equipped television theatre at Messrs. Alfred Imhof’s showrooms 
(New Oxford Street), saw the Coronation Procession passing 
through Hyde Park—by television. 

It was an unforgettable experience. The audience consisted of 
people who had never seen television in their lives before. Right 
up to the moment before the transmission was due to begin, 
most of them seemed sceptical about what they were going to 
see, and admittedly there were some misgivings when five minutes 
before the start the announcer came through with the news that 
it was raining in torrents. But there was little need for scepticism. 

Punctually, a few minutes after 3 p.m., the first contingent of 





troops marched clearly across the screen. Regiment after 
regiment went by. Unconsciously the audience clapped and 
cheered. The carriage processions followed—that of Queen 
Mary’s being specially clear. Excitement reached its peak 
when, for a few brief moments, mirrored on the screen were the 
faces of Their Majesties the King and Queen in their State coach. 

Finally, it was over. The audience departed, all of them 


obviously impressed. This was, indeed, the greatest triumph 
television has yet achieved. 

Special praise is due to the organizing engineers and to the 
set that was relied upon for this historic transmission—the new 
Marconiphone Mastergram. 
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MUSIC LOVERS RECORDS-— 


STRAVINSKY .. 


BRAHMS 


DVORAK 
BRAHMS 


HANDEL 


HANDEL 


PURCELL 


PURCELL 
PURCELL 
WALTON 


Complete Opera Dent edition. 
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* APOLLO MUSAGETES ” 
Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
X167 to X170. Complete in Album with Descriptive Note by Edwim Evans, 


. “SONATA IN E FLAT MAJOR FOR CLARINET ” 
Frederick Thurston with Myers Foggin at the Piano 


X171 to X173. Complete in Art Album, 15/- 


“TRIO FOR VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO IN F MINOR.” Op. 65 X161/2/3/4--12" 5/- 


The Budapest Trio 


“ ZIGEUNERLIEDER.” Op. 103. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 6, 7 and 8) 
“AN DIE NACHTIGALL ” bel 
Nancy Evans. At the Piano, Myers Foggin 

“> ios “CONCERTI GROSSI” 

Peters Edition, us 6, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
X119 to X124 a 

“CONCERTI GROSSI” 

Peters Edition, Opus 6, Nos. 4, 5 7 6. Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel > Orchestra 


X125 to X131 with Album and Descriptive Note by Walter Yeomans, 35/- 


“DIDO AND AENEAS” 


X101 to X107 with and Booklet, 35/- 
.. “THE GOLDEN SONATA ” * 
* Jean “Pougnet and Frederick Grinke (violins), Boris Ord (harpsichord) 
. * SONATA No. 3 IN A MINOR”. P 
” Jean Pougnet and Frederick Grinke (violins), Boris Ord (harpsichord) 


“ SYMPHONY ” 
Sir Hamilton Harty and The London Symphony Orchestra 
X108 to X113 with Album and Descriptive — et by Edwin Evans, 30/- 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS _.. .*A LONDON SYMPHONY 


’"AUGHAN WILLIAMS ‘ “ FANTASIA ON A THEME BY TALLIS ” K815/816—12” 2/6 each 


Sir Henry J. Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra. aie George Stratton 
X114 to X118 with Album and Leaflet by Percy A. Scholes, 25/- 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Leader: Louis Willoughby. Conducted by Boyd Neel 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS “THE WASPS OVERTURE ” and “ FANTASIA ON GREENSLEEVES ” 


BLISS 


HOLST .. 
ELGAR .. 
ELGAR .. 


Sir Henry J. Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
K8a21/822—12” 2/6 each 
“ CLARINET QUINTET ” 
Frederick Thurston and The Griller String Quartet 
Kor with Portfolio and Descriptive Notes by Eric Blom, 10/- 


“ST. PAUL’S SUITE” .. a “i F5365 6—10” 1/6 each 


Boyd. Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


«“ INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO FOR STRINGS ” K775/6—12” 2/6 each 


Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


“ ENIGMA VARIATIONS ” re ee K837/40—12" 2/6 each 


: ” Sir Henry J. Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
“ AT THE COURT OF FREDERICK THE GREAT ” 
(L. M. G. Arntzenius, translated S. E. Reynolds) 
Musica Antiqua 
Speakers: N. Dainton, C. Barrett, N. Angier, H. Sarton, Directed by Nicholas Roth 


20/- 


X165/6—12" 5/- 


th Album and Descriptive Note by Walter Yeomans, 30/- 


Under the artistic direction of Hubert J. Foss. Conducted by Clarence Raybould 
Album 


. K778—12" 2/6 
. K8eq—12” 2/6 


X154'6. Complete i Art Portfolio and Descriptive Note by W. R. Anderson, 15/- 


The Decca Record Co. will be pleased to supply, on request, a complete catalogue which gives full details of the above works and other records of interest. 


YREUTH 1936 FESTIVAL RECORDS 
Excerpts from snes s “ LOHENGRIN,” “DIE WALKURE” and “SIEGFRIED” recorded, 
on nine 12” records complete in album, 58/6. Single Records 6/6 each. Write for full details. 
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The ‘Thrill of 


O it can! And here is the 
explanation. For months, 
Marconi engineers — the 
men responsible for Britain’s high- 
ly successful system of television 
transmission officially adopted by 
the B.B.C. 
to produce the most perfect tele- 





have been working 


vision receiver yet made. Now 
they’ve finished. And the result is to 


be seenin Imhof’s showrooms—the 
new Marconiphone Mastergram. 
Here is the complete answer for 
anyone who is sceptical about the 
efficiency of television reception ! 
The Marconiphone Mastergram 
offers clear, sharply-defined pic- 


tures—without a trace of flicker or 


distortion. (This is the set on which 


thousands of people—many as far 

















The New Marconi Mastergram 


can be 


afield as Brighton and Ipswich— 
actually saw the Coronation 
Procession in their own homes!) 
It has a wide-angle screen—which 
means that your family needn’t 
‘huddle’ round the set. And the 
controls are absolutely simple and 
straightforward — anyone can 
operate them after a few minutes’ 
demonstration. But the Marconi- 


SEE TELEVISION AT 
ITS BEST! 





Marconi’s Latest 


Triumph 

Television is now essential in every well- 
equipped home, and here’s the set that 
Imhof’s specially commend to you—the new 
Marconiphone Mastergram, the real thing. 
Imagine the thrill of owning’ such an instru- 
ment as this! It will pay you to visit Imhof’s 
television theatre to see the Mastergram 
demonstrated—because here you can compare 
it, side by side, with the other makes of 
television sets. Remember, too, that the 
price of this instrument includes the erection 
of a special television aerial and installation, 
and a full 12 months guarantee. The coupon 
opposite will bring you further details. 


120 ans. 


Or by very easy H.P. Terms. 
Other models available from 60 guineas. 


ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, I 2d 
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Appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph 
May 18th 


WITH THE NEW MARCONI MASTERGRAM 


phone Mastergram is much more 
than just a television receiver! 
It also offers you all-world radio 
reception and an automatic 
gramophone (capable of playing 
eight 10-inch or 12-inch records 
in succession — repeating or 
rejecting at the touch of a switch!) 
Three instruments in one cabinet 
—for no more than the cost of a 


luxury radio-gramophone! And 
please don’t think that if you 
decide to buy -your Mastergram 
now it will be quickly outdated. 
It not only won’t be but it can’t 
be—since the B.B.C. have guaran- 
teed no change in television trans- 
mission for at least two years. 
But talking about the Mastergram 
is of little use—you need to see it! 


That is why Imhof’s now extend 
this invitation to all‘ Gramophone’ 
readers. Come along to our 
showrooms and see an actual 
television transmission in progress! 
Come and compare the Marconi- 
phone Mastergram alongside the 
other makes of television sets! 
This invitation puts you under 
no obligation, but we know that 
you will be astounded—literally ! 


* TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS 
are held daily in Imhof’s specially-equipped television 
theatre between 3.0 and 4.0 p.m. and, by appointment, 
between 9.0 and 10.0 p.m. We shall be delighted to 
reserve the theatre any evening for large parties—please 
apply to our Television Manager, address as below. 


IMHOFS 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


TO: TELEVISION MANAGER, ALFRED IMHOF, LTD. 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSEUM 5944 










Please send me further particulars and illustrations of the 
new Marconiphone Mastergram. 


I would also like to see a television demonstration at your 
= showrooms—please tell me how this can be arranged. 





I i 
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~~ (Please post in unsealed envelope—4d. postage) 





OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 
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= SIR THOMAS BEECHAM in 
= the “Farandole” from “L’Arlesienne”’ 
= ‘leaves us almost gasping for breath!” 
Sl 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM Con. the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
L’ARLESIENNE SUITE No. 2 (Bizet). In two parts. 1—Menuett. 2—Farandole. Record LX614 (€s.). 


The LENER STRING QUARTET’S Brilliant Artistry in Beethoven No. 5 


F eethoven—Op. 18, No. 5). somplete on ree Kecords, 11 to 13 (Cs. each). 
QUARTET IN A (Beeth Op. 18, No. 5). Compl Three Records, LX6 LX613 (6 h) 
(Also in Automatic-Coupling Records, LX8325 to LX8327, price as standard recording above.) 
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WALTER GIESEKING, Pianoforte 


SONATA IN C MINOR (Mozart—K.457)—First, 
Second and Third Movements. Two Records, 
LX615 and LX616 (6s. each). 


SZIGETI in Handel’s Sonata in D 
SONATA IN D (Handel)—First to Fourth Movements. 
Two Records, LB36 and LB37 (4s. each). 
With Nikita de Magaloff at Piano. 











LOUIS KENTNER in Wonderful Pianoforte Solo of Liszt Rhapsody 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2 (Liszt). In two parts. Record DX777 (4s.). 





The Hon. WILLIAM Ss | JACK WHITING in 
BROWNLOW America’s Two Greatest Singers “The Love Bug” 
BALLADS OF YESTERDAY. y J , T 
he ne menines RUDY VALLEE THE LOVE BUG WILL BITE 
parts. Record DB1694 (2/6). GOODNIGHT, MY LOVE (film “ Stowaway’). DB1697 Out). 


THE YOU AND ME THAT USED TO BE f (2/6) BIG BOY BLUE. Record 
The WALTER FB1695 (1/6). With Scott Wood 


STRING PLAYERS HARRY RICHMAN = [_s 2% iis six Swingers: 


GAVOTTE IN E (for Strings) 





























THE NIGHT IS YOUNG AND YOU’RE SO 
a: ae BEAUTIFUL DB16 CARROLL GIBBONS 
MINUET (Boccherini). Reccrd a : oes oe Cee ee 1698 : , . 
” DB1696 (2/6). PENNIES FROM HEAVEN (film “ Pennies from { (2/6) (Piano) & His Boy Friends 
ion”) 1955 a ite oI caer SWING HIGH, SWING LOW 
ALBERT SANDLER Both above Records with Carroll Gibbons and His Orchestra. Pa ml i aa 
and Hi r h ra ’ 23 : ad E— election. 
MOONLIG aon co E f= aa ee ene cee 
ALSTER. The Music You Heard in the Procession LA-DE-DE, LA-DE-DA. i ] 
WILL YOU REMEMBER? CORONATION af cs 9 ahd Gi STARS. 
Record FB1688 (1/6). ecor 1090 (1/0). 
PROCESSIONAL MUSIC 
LES ALLEN. With Selected from the Music in the Royal Procession, Coronation TURNER LAYTON 
Novelty Accompaniment Day, May rath, 1937. Rasen TI778 fas.) at the Piano 
P. -—Mountep REGIMENTS: rums; Royal / ry yal / y 
WHERE ARE YOU ? March); 16/5 Lancers (St. Patsick’s Day) ; Scots Greys (The Carb of OLd 
ON THE TRAIL WHERE Gaul) ; Horse Guards (Royal Horse Guards March) ; Life Guards (Duchess of BOO-HOO Record 
is Re Med ni, e Kent). Part 2.—INFANTRY Recments: Drums; Rifle Brigade (I’m 95) ; I NEED YOU FBi691 (1 6). 
THE SUN HANGS LOW Canadian Contingent (The Maple Leaf) ; Royal Air Force (R.A.F. March) ; , ’ PNY 
(Les Allen and The Canadian K.O.S.B. (Blue Bonnets over the Border) ; Shropshire L.I. (Oid Towler) ; BROKEN HEARTED CLOWN. 
Bachelors). Record FB1690 RL (Liton the Orcas Way’ ; Brigade of Guards (Hieland Laddie) ; ON ALITTLE BAMBOO 
(1/6). Reg. Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards. Con. Maj. G. Miller. BRIDGE. Record FB1692 (1/6). 
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Details of other June records 
gladly sent on request by 


Columbia, 98-108, Clerken- (_—_—___ 
well Road, London, E.C.1. 
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My Job, as | See It 


From Hugh Walpole’s The Inquisitor: ** What you’ve got to 
do is to find out what the artist is getting at, and then, when 
you're fairly sure, you can say whether you think he’s got it or 
noi. And then there’s nothing final in it. You're limited as 
crilic by everything you’ve been and are. What you are. What 
the artist is. What art is. Three separate things. When for 
you they coincide, then for you the creator has done his job. 
Bu: only for you, mind... .” 

‘Taste begins from the beginning. If you have a little, you 
car educate it. If you have none, you'll never know it.” On 
p. 63 there is a moving little scene of the lovable Bishop playing 
his records of Schubert’s Winterreise, and a. movement from a 
Mcss. I give thanks for one more music-loving (and under- 
standing) novelist, and hope that my gaffish samples from others 
—who may quite likely love music, even though they burble 
abut it—will not be taken as implying that I think laymen 
should avoid such references. By all means let us have en- 
th.siasm for music: all the better if it is knowledgable. My 
ga ‘es are not collected in hate! 


Cc ming to Life 


‘ am sure that one of the soundest results of hearing a lot of 
re: ords is (for the average music-lover) the dispersal of all kinds 
of misconceptions about the nature of various composers—the 
idea that Brahms is “dry” or Bach “ dull,” Dvorak nothing 
but a pretty nationalist, or Verdi just a tum-tummer. We 
can’t go far without finding out the extraordinarily attractive 
ea'ly wildness of Brahms, the exquisite spirituality of the best 
Bach, the brilliant if sometimes thin-ice constructive resource 
of Dvorak, and the astonishing dramatic power of the finest 
Verdi. To him that hath ears to hear, the world of music can 
be turned inside out, with a score or two of the right records. 
Then, one finds great qualities common to many composers, 
but expressed with fascinating differences by each. It becomes 
a delight to recognize these varieties of style, and realize the 
greatness of the man in the musical turn of phrase and shaping of 
movement. That is true ‘‘ appreciation.” : 

Talking of spotting styles: I was struck by an illustration 
that Tovey gives, in his lecture Musical Form and Matter (fine 
solid thought ; O.U.P., 1s.). Discussing “‘ drama ” in absolute 
music, he says: ‘‘ Once I was haunted by a certain crescendo 
leading to a climax, and I could not remember where this 
crescendo and climax came. It was not in Tristan, and it was 
nowhere else in Wagner, but it was of Wagnerian intensity, 
and it was in too rich a language to come from the later works 
of Verdi, which were the only other possible sources of sufficient 
emotional force. Suddenly it dawned upon me that it was the 
passage leading to the quiet coda of one of Brahms’s most 
Statuesque and olympic movements, the first movement of the 
A major Pianoforte Quartet... .” 


The Gramophile’s Privilege 

A correspondent wrote wondering why I didn’t protest against 
fadings-in and out in a recording of the Ninth. The answer, 
of course, is because they don’t happen to annoy me. But on 
the radio, a quartet’s tuning up between movements does, and 
I protest against that. ‘One man’s meat .. .,” in music as 
in everything else. Distractions are probably apt to be magni- 
fied, in listening-in. I wonder if listeners who behave perfectly 
in the concert-room are so correct when listening by themselves, 
at home ? There are times when it is relieving to be able to 
laugh, or otherwise to interrupt irreverently. Even the gramo- 
phile may. What is the right concert-room attitude ? Dorothy 
Sayers, in Gaudy Night, puts it well: Lord Peter Wimsey “ was 
wrapt in the motionless austerity with which all genuine musicians 
listen to genuine music.” But she goes on: “ Harriet was 
musician enough to respect this aloofness ; she knew well enough 


‘in handling alien tongues. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 







that the ecstatic rapture on the face of the man opposite meant 
only that he was hoping to be thought musical, and that the 
elderly lady over the way, waving her fingers to the beat, was 
a musical moron.” If waving hands bespeak the moron, Sherlock 
Holmes must join the train; and what, then, becomes of his 
fiddling, and his monograph on the motets ? I would not seem 
lacking in gratitude for Miss Sayers’s musical touches (she is 
one of the lamentably few novelists who get beyond the moronic 
stage when dealing with the art) ; but is not ticking off the 
rapturous and the time-beaters just a wee bit like—may I for 
once use the word ?—highbrowism ? 


Brows and Browsing 

But here I am, using the forbidden word! Perhaps we 
needn’t forbid it, if we define it first. I think the best definition 
of “ highbrow ” is Ivor Brown’s “‘ One who is educated above 
his intelligence.” I came across another, by J. B. Priestley, 
which pleased me: “ One who dislikes sharing his enthusiasms.” 
This chimes with a remark of Gerald Gould’s, to the effect that 
what the highbrow hates is not necessarily some particular form 
of art, but any form which is loved by the multitude. I have 
always disliked the words “ highbrow” and “lowbrow.” Of 
the two, the former has had the scales weighted against it ; 
and its use has done harm, because lots of people who like good 
things (chiefly through the slow cultivation of their faculties, 
for very little good taste ever comes any other way) have been 
wrongly accused of being “‘ highbrow,” in the bad sense. 

I feel sure that the careless use of the words “ highbrow ” and 
*‘ lowbrow ” has done a good deal of harm. Indeed, there is 
something lowbrow (in the true sense) in using them thus: for 
I think of the lowbrow as someone “ just born lazy,” and the 
use of labels is almost always a lazy habit. 

Yet (if the terms must remain) is a “ lowbrow” necessarily 
unintelligent ? Uneducated, I should say, rather. But then 
one has to define “ education.” I think I prefer the word 
** uncivilized.” Suppose a man has been through our standard 
education, and leaves his university without having wrought 
out any artistic taste: whose fault is that ? If the university 
system trains for life rather than for a living, why does it so 
largely neglect music, one of the “ humanities” ? Another 
grave weakness in a type of mind that seems to be common at 
the older universities is snobbery. Some of the younger men 
writing about music are terrible snobs. They are doing harm 
to the cause of musical education. They don’t understand, or 
want to understand, people who haven’t gone through their 
education-mill. 


Operaberrations 


You may remember that a good friend, Mr. L. D. Gibbin, 
procured for me a copy of the long-wanted New Opera Glass, 
by “ Fr. Charley,” a standard work in the annals of gaffery. 
It tells the stories of the plots. Some of them are perfectly clearly 
narrated. In others, the English goes along quite simply for a 
while, and then suddenly falls down on some butter-slide of 
translation. My copy is the fourth edition, ‘‘ revised and 
augmented,” and I suspect that one or two of the oddities have 
been corrected, but sufficient remain to be a lesson to us all 
I am cheered, however, by finding 
that even in his preface to this 1900 “ revised” edition, the 
author, in saying that it is “ augmented through nearly thirdy 
new operas,”’ hopes that it “‘ may find the same kindly reception 
which has been proved to the fare-gone editions.” It certainly 
brings the same kindly laughs that it aroused when I first read 
quotations from it, some twenty years ago. 

Even in the simplest narration, a turn of phrase will raise a 
smile. In Auber’s Carlo Broschi, or The Devil’s Share, we read of 
the clerical party’s introducing to the King “ Casilda, a girl of 
eminent beauty against her will.”” That’s very different from 
the ladies of to-day. A woman used to be known by the company 
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she kept. Now she is better remembered by the Company 
whcse beauty products she puffs. A maiden who “ has planed 
to escape” with her lover is not so modern as she sounds: just 
one of the author’s many slips in spelling. In The Puritans, 
** George, . . . in society with Elvira, has open her, that her father 
will nothing oppose to go in marriage with Falbot, were upon 
she is, of course, most happy.” Things get complicateder and 
complicateder in the next sentence: ‘‘ Arthur, received from 
the people as hero, is greeting the bride, but impossible for 
him to partake on the churchvisite, obliged to carry on the 
strange before the parliament.” Later on, poor Elvira “ is 
falling a farther time in insanity.” ‘In the last moment a 
letter arrives, that the house of Stuarts has falling totaly and 
now the utmost enjoyment was every where.” 


Temerity Trips 

There is a nice phrase about the composer Boito’s making 
*‘ friendship with Richard Wagner’s musical principles.”’ ‘‘ His 
opera Mefistofele received (1868) a very inferior success, but 
afterwards, 1875 she gained, after some alteration made by him, 
a very respectfully success, and now she has made a good way 
near and far.’ A pathetic touch follows: ‘‘ He wrote also, 
being a famish poet...” Alas, a lot of poets have famished, 
in their time. One detects two hands in this book: one is 
Charley’s, and the other is that of a party who knows a deal 
more about English. It seems to me that every now and then 
Charley, infatuated with the simplicity of that tongue, insisted 
on having a go. That is the time for really enjoying these 
stories. Only Charley could have written of ‘ Kolchis, the 
leaved wife of Jason.”” What he means immediately afterwards 
in the story of Medea, I cannot tell. Dirce, who is to marry 
Jason, is thinking of this Kolchis. ‘‘ But he submit her: beeing 
allways infortunately for me.” A few lines further, ‘“‘ Medea 
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reveals the veil and the people is flying [? falling] for her,” 
She, in the end, “ leaves the place, flying through the air upon 
a wagon volcanic.” In The Barber of Bagdad “ soonly Abul, a 
artist on his matter, is entering, greeting him in the highest 
motion.” ‘ Finally, Nureddin does loose any patience and 
ordered his servants to get on Abul and to treat with him asa 
sick person.” Pretty tough treatment for the sick ? Later, 
Abul gets his own back: ‘‘ With songs on the Kalif, intoned by 
Abul and the chorus, is closed the interest work.”” In La Favorita, 
‘** Balthasar entered, threating with the anathema, if he is not 
resigning on Leonore. He suits and the church is victorious,” 
A funnier slip is found in a few lines later, where ‘‘ Ferdinand, 
the glorious general, is treating the stage.’ (It may be either 
‘“‘ threatening ” or “ treading ”—a twist from the German word 
for this latter.) 


The Climax 


Some odd good words and phrases, from various stories, are 
““ revengeance ”’ ; “ bethrayed ”’; “a nice girl, juste on ange ”; 
** enthusiasting ’’ ; ‘‘ strong dispute: she is boting him”; “a 
forced piquant violin-concert”’ (description of a work by 
Goldmark) ; ‘* The Taming of the Refractory”? ; in this one anno- 
tation we have: “during the two lovers are ringing”; “‘is 
fixing short hand the wedding-day on the next monday”; 
** Katharina is nearly broken in the hearth ” ; in the end, “ their 
hearths are finding together to a happy life.” I end the present 
instalment with the prize whoop of the whole book. It occurs 
at the end of the story of Taubert’s Cesareo ‘‘ (after Shakespeare’s 
What you like)’’ ; ‘‘In the third, latest act, is coming all toa 
happy end: Sebastian married Olivia, Tobias and Marias, 
Orsino and Cesareo are becomes happies couppled poirs.” 
The thought of all these weddings just drove good old Charley 
clean doited ! 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector's List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Imperial March, Op. 32 (Elgar), 


and March from The Prophet (Meyerbeer). 
DB3163 (12 in., €s.). 

The Elgar was an early work, written for Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee (1897). I have no note of its original length, 
but there is only one side of it here. The idiom is crisp, direct, 
and E.E. all over. Those opening bars set the style, with their 
leap of the pulse ; and the trio, with its serene, spacious content 
of melodic curve and comfortably repeated lilting rhythm, surely 
bespeaks (it is not too fanciful to hear) the days of forty years 
back, when things were so settled and sure, and “ the nations 
not so blest as thee ” might change and crumble, but what harm 
could it possibly do us ? I sneer not at “‘ Victorianism ”: only 
those who grew up in it really know its depths and shoals, rock 
and sand foundations, its wisdom and blindness. Only the 
witless sneer. Here is the spirit of ’97 endisced. Whether or 
not the spirit appeals, listen to the orchestration, and learn what 
clarity means. The fullness of the recording seems to avoid 
that slight smudginess I find in the Walton. But I do not know 
the Walton score: and I do know how Elgar was scoring in 


H.M.V. 





1897—just as he was scoring two years later: and what riches 
therein lie, for eternal delight, let any true Enigmaniac remember, 
and give perpetual thanks for. 

I had a bellyful of Meyerbeer on Coronation Day, waiting for 
the television to begin. Was it three or thirty-three times that 
the hopeful young man at Alexandra Palace put on this march ? 
It was not uninstructive, even in my old age, to ponder a moment 
why Meyerbeer palls, and Elgar doesn’t. I commend the study 
to all. I don’t know if anybody has improved Meyerbeer. 
The record is much too boomy. In the trio is self-satisfaction 
again, but this time it is purely Meyerbeery—which is to say, 
small-beery—satisfaction. Does it not remind us of the portlier 
sort of licensee, complete with quiff and gold watch-chain and 
corporation ? And isn’t that coda cheap, in every link ? But 
it is a shame to be too hard on the man. He was what nature 
made him. The march, by the way, is performed, in the opera, 
at the coronation of a false prophet: but on May 12th nobody 
bothered about that. John of Leyden, leader of the Anabaptists, 
is an innkeeper’s son who mounts to glory and falls to disgrace 
and death. There is a good deal of spirit, character, and drama 
in Meyerbeer, but the man lacked the balance of taste. He 
was a film-scale composer: Hollywood hath need of him. 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Crown Imperial : Coronation 
March, 1937 (Walton). H.M.V. DB3164 (12 in., 6s.). 

This is one of (I believe) two commissions given to British 
composers by the B.B.C. to celebrate the Coronation. The other 
is a striking choral setting of “‘ These things shall be,” by John 
Ireland, which I thought uncommonly good. I wish it could 
be recorded, but that old bugbear of choral recordings never 
seems to have been overcome—or else there are other drawbacks. 
Whatever they are, they remain (with our lamentable shortage 
of good recorded songs) the most notable weakness in the 
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catalogues. Walton’s march tackles one of the toughest problems : 
how to make a celebratory piece that shall not remind one too 
much of scores of others, and how to grip without brow-beating. 
| remember a good many occasional pieces which very soon faded : 
prize pieces, some of them. The idea of commissioning some- 
thing, and (I hope) paying well enough for it, is better than 
setting up a prize: we remember too clearly the feeble result of 
other B.B.C. prize-offers : not that that was the Corporation’s fault. 

The first thing that is bound to strike anybody who knows 
Walton’s symphony is that here is a strong family likeness, and 
the same old likeness to one of Sibelius’s procedures which was 
so pronounced in the former work—but not, I feel, so strong 
as to weaken its freshness. He will grow out of that. This 
record seems to me, in forte, rather too echoey. There is, almost 
incvitably, the comparison that the broader melodic lines bring, 
with Elgar’s feeling (though the Imperial March, of which we have 
als) a record this month, does not show the point very well). 

The first section is thoroughly good stuff. It is in the trio 
thet the Elgarian sweep becomes more reminiscent: but could 
arv Britisk-eomposer avoid it—for it seems to be something British, 
nc: merely Elgarian ? If that is so, we don’t want him to avoid 
it. But all such trios inevitably take on an air of good-class 
improvisation. They are, in short, the sort of things that scores 
of good organists would make up, from their memories of the 
m:rch repertory. The march appears to be cut a bit (I speak 
from one other hearing only, that on Coronation Day, when 
th: music certainly sounded splendid, in the Abbey). The 
fir:t section seems to me better than the trio; but the whole is 
a sound and even exciting piece, well up to the best level of its 
kind. There is a fine coda, in peals and guns, and a real cracker- 
jack of a final cadence that I licked my lips over. If the recording 
could have been every bit as sonorous, without the little extra 
touch of what sounds like studio-decking, I should have been 
still better pleased. The effect is strong, though, and broadly 
rich, 


*Casals and London Symphony Orchestra (Ronald): Kol 


Nidrei (Bruch); and (with piano only: Blas-Net) 
Minuet (Haydn, arr. Piatti). H.M.V. DB3063-4 (12 in., 
12s.). 


Bruch does not amount to much: Kol Nidrei can never fail 
to move a sensitive hearer, but Bruch’s Jewry was too cosmo- 
politan—the curse of that race’s music-making. He was too 
much at ease in Zion, like ninety per cent. of all Jewish com- 
posers. For every Bloch, the Jewry of the Old Testament incar- 
nate, there are scores of minor portrayers, very few of whom get 
anywhere near the heart of the matter. It is different when we 
come to Bruch’s concertos: they have their place in the galaxy, 
thin enough though they be. We do not often hear his idea 
of Kol Nidrei in the original orchestral form: usually the piano 
only accompanies the soloist. Kol Nidrei is a prayer on the Day 
of Atonement. I understand that it begins the service, the words 
meaning “All vows”; and that the tune is that traditionally 
associated with the words. It is here treated first with quiet 
sensitiveness, and then, on side 2, the ’cello adds some little 
floridity, of which I do not quite see the esthetic significance. 
This part has rather too much the drawing-room air—the admired 
piece for showing off paces: not here those of speed, but of 
instrumental quality ; and as the player is Casals, we need never 
hesitate to listen, sure of being delighted. On the third side 
the orchestra plays more fully, but the music takes on a less 
intimate feeling. We are toasting our toes in the drawing- 
room, looking at stereopticon pictures, not in the synagogue. 
This is the ‘ picturesque,” suave Jewry, not the Jewry of Old 
Testament prophecy, sorrow and aspiration. The graceful 
salon spirit spoils the picture. So it all tails off into the weakish 
cosmopolitan prettiness that kept Bruch down. Of course, it is 
juicy stuff for the ’cello, and I could listen to Casals, recorded 
like this, in any music whatever; but I would remind the 
recorders that Bloch, the one impassioned prophet of his race, 
awaits further recordings, for one of which we could well exchange 
a score of Bruch’s amiable warblings. 
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The fill-up, enables us to enjoy again the varieties of bowing 
and shading which ought to be the first concern in any estimate 
of string-players. Piatti, the great ’cellist of a past generation, 
did a pretty job of work in decorating a simple tune without 
overloading it. I do not think Casals’ lovely line-drawing and 
phrase-laying could be better recorded. We can hear how 
equally every register sings, how there is character and verve 
in every part of the scale, and how the nature of one part merges 
or contrasts (at will) with the nature of any other part. The 
enjoyment of fine string-playing is akin to that of eye and hand 
in handling the instrument, marking the perfection of its balance, 
its ripe curves, its noble proportions. Of the strings, rightly 
touched, mankind should never tire, for their glories are in- 
exhaustible in life or eternity. 


*B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Overture to Alceste (Gluck). 
H.M.V. DB3129 (12 in., 6s.). 

Here (1766) Gluck was making an affirmation of faith, and 
a demonstration of principle: he said in his preface to this opera 
that he thought the overture ought to prepare the hearer’s mind 
for the nature of the work, and give some idea of its scope. 
Alcestis was willing to die in order to save her husband: her 
sacrifice was accepted in spirit, and she was restored to him. 
Operatic overtures before this had been shaped and proportioned 
largely on purely musical grounds: this was the French refining 
of Lullian plans. The broader Italian opera, so far, had cared 
little for anything but the idea of everything’s and everyone’s 
singing—often with extreme floridity: this glorification of the 
singer’s side had quickly clouded the aims of the pioneers. Gluck’s 
** grand simplicity ” sometimes falls near the ground, but the 
overture is likely to please everyone who sympathizes with the 
composer’s aims, and remembers how bedevilled opera then 
was. It is tragedy imbued with passion and sympathy: very 
simple, stark even; the opening contrast of firm chords and 
pleading curves is notably strong. The alternations of and /, 
the urgent supporting chords, had all, in Gluck’s mind, a power 
that they have since lost. We realize how much significance a 
simple device could then carry, in its freshness. Such a thing 
as a chromatic chord could hold a world of meaning. Hear, 
for instance, those solemn ones about an inch from the end of 
side 2. It is one of the hardest things to do, to realize this, 
and hear the work in the emotional scale of its day, not of ours. 
In opera artifice has, how frequently, overlaid nature, necessi- 
tating either fresh starts or reforming zeal to bring back the 
noble and lofty, or the familiar, salty, and lifelike. The vanity 
of singers, the cliqueries of court and stage, the falsities of castrati, 
the unrealities of dressing gods and ancient heroes in the costume 
of the eighteenth century, the terrible plots, with “ love-interest ” 
that even a film-fan would despise—a hundred and one exaspera- 
tions have eternally fouled opera’s progress. Yet the big men 
have got at the real life of their art, spite of them all. Gluck 
lacked practical training, but he was a delver, learning from 
Handel and Rameau, salting many good notions from France, 
Italy and Germany with his own pioneering honesty. Warfare 
arose around him—not his fault. But look at Houdon’s bust: 
he was a man of grit. He sought, before the time was safe 
for it, that new fusion of arts, that way to a new spiritual pleasure 
in opera, that Wagner was to fight for three generations later. 
His subjects were on a higher plane than most of the earlier 
ones, and than: many of the later. The operatic world could 
not sustain, after he was gone, the strain of nobility. Mozart’s 
world was a very different one from Gluck’s. The genius will 
sometimes take what he finds, and illuminate that, make it 
incandescent with his special joys. Mozart was not Gluck’s 
sort of fighter. In listening with the historical, sympathetic ear 
to the warm purity of this recording, we get a draught of real 
refreshment. Only one small point in Boult’s management is 
questionable: one that creeps into several of his performances : 
his trick of varying the pace, usually of speeding it a trifle. -The 
recording has its own quiet glow, and a breadth of tonal balance 
that suits me well, but the highest refinement of phrasing and 
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pace is not, I think, in this conductor’s present capacity. We 
have heard too many fine models from one or two other hands, 
to be entirely satisfied with his, strong, clear, and honest as they 
almost always are. It is for the utmost subtlety of art that I so 
much long, and so rarely taste. 


Lambert String Orchestra (C. Lambert): Serenade (War- 
lock). H.M.V. C2908 (12 in., 4s.). 

This was a tribute to Delius on his sixtieth birthday, which 
came in 1922. It naturally reflects, broadly, the master’s tech- 
nique, with a slightly darker tinge, such as one finds in things 
like The Curlew (which the N.G.S. recorded), and in some of 
the best of the song-settings of old English words. In these, 
Warlock sometimes pierces to the poignant heart of longing or 
sorrow or bitterness in a way that very few other native composers 
ever have. If in his few instrumental works we cannot feel 
that he could, with any amount of further experience, have 
developed a sufficiently individual style to stand out from that 
of Delius, there is ample individuality in the best (not by any 
means all) of the songs. I wish very much that more than about 
half a dozen of them were recorded. In this serenade we can 
feel the tribute of affection, and just enough individual quality 
to keep a hold on both personalities : perhaps a more considerable 
feat than one might at first suppose. There are inevitable 
drawbacks in a piece that frankly adopts some at least of the 
elements of another man’s style ; but the little work, recorded 
with such transparent clarity, is worth having as a memento of 
a life whose shortness, and the manner of its ending, cannot be 
thought of without a sigh of very real regret for a musical spirit 
too little common in this country ; a spirit that, with a bitterness 
many can share, found our land lacking in musicianship, and 


the life of a creative musician abounding in crosses too heavy 
to be borne. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) : Overture in D minor 
(Handel, transcribed Stokowski). H.M.V. DA1556 (10 in., 
4S.). 

This is the overture that Elgar arranged (H.M.V. D838), 
now made more gorgeous than ever: too gorgeous, for my 
liking: too massive. Stokowski has a weakness for over- 
emphasis. The recording is terrific, but bearable; it would 
surely fill any hall. It has that extra resonance that marks it 
as a studio-piece, larger than life. This is not quite my im- 
pression of Handel. The fugality comes back into something more 
like the focus in which I see (hear) the composer as he lived ; 
though the effects are again just a little too violently contrasted. 
The amateurs of immense basses will be duly impressed ; but 
somehow I feel this ought to be labelled ‘‘ Handel, imp. Sto- 
kowski ”’: if you think it improved, I wish you well. My needle 
stuck it out, but not quite my Handelianism. Sorry! 


Rubinstein and London Symphony Orchestra (Barbirolli) : 
Piano Concerto in E minor, Op. 11 (Chopin). H.M.V. 
DB3g201-4 (12 in., 24s.). 


We had recordings of this in 1931 (Parlophone) and 1932 
(Decca). It is called “ No. 1,” but came a year after the other 
(Op. 21, F minor). The dates are 1829 and 1830. Chopin at 
twenty, leaving Warsaw for his first tour, played this Op. 11 
with songs as interludes between the movements, the singer 
being a lady by whom he was at the time attracted. That very 
sound critic, Liszt, complained of Chopin’s “‘ fettering his ideal 
thoughts with classic chains.” He was right in describing 
Chopin’s creative spirit as ‘‘ imperious, fantastic, and impulsive.” 
Therein lies his wonderful power. In fantasias, whether so 
named or not, he was a fascinating explorer. I doubt if every- 
body who is so used to hearing Chopin recitals realizes the 
freshness of that remarkable mind that bloomed in the great 
liberating Romantic age, a century ago—the harmonic grip, 
the great variety within his small forms, the strange way in which 
he establishes a mood with a few notes, the skill of his apparently 
haphazard building. We do well to remind ourselves, in this 
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day of angularities and crudities, that craftsmanship is the 
foundation-stone of composition. 

Chopin, even in essaying an unfamiliar form, at the age of 
twenty, did not fail so very badly. Anyone can hear the weak- 
nesses: most of all, when a big modern piano is played 
powerfully. But Chopin’s instrument was not capable of mighty 
thunders. His orchestration is thin, but it probably better 
fitted the smaller-scale piano tone, and the composer’s own 
delicacies in performance, than modern ears are apt to allow. 

In this performance (with, as usual, the original long opening 
tutti abbreviated) the conductor draws a delightfully flexible line. 
The piano’s second part of the main theme (still in E minor) 
comes at thirty-five, H.M.V. scale (with the opening of No. 1 
in the bass). Side 2 brings the second subject, in E major: 
not very characteristic of the mature Chopin we know: more 
of the Hummel school—naturally enough. In the first half of 
side 2 we find mild development—chiefly easy-going pianistic 
fluency—which, we can well understand, took Schumann’s 
fancy. It was early Chopin such as this which stirred him to 
cry “* Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!’’ We can hear the likeness 
to his own concerto style, and easily understand how a fellow- 
feeling moved him. They developed differently, but Schumann 
never lost the little Chopinesque glow, though he added elements 
of style to piano music that even Chopin did not much use. 

In the second half of side 2 the full romantic swing is upon 
us, with a hint of the black-cloak dramatic manner—all entirely 
congenial to those who cherish romance, and like it strong and 
clear. But note the poor join at the end of side 2. On side 3 
we get the second strain of the first subject, now in the major. 
This is decorated in a most attractive, delicate way. The 
orchestra, unfortunately, is not given much of a share in this. 
Again, we are reminded of the Schumann concerto, even to the 
harmonic progressions: we are listening to the common miner’s 
ore of romanticism. It is instructive to sift it for such Chopinesque 
gold-dust as it contains, and to recognize the work for what it 
is—genius, feeling its new way in adolescence. This is real 
“ appreciation ’’—sizing up: much more useful than merely 
blaming the composer for not producing a powerfully-knit piano 
concerto. There is scarcely any ‘‘ development,” but to hear 
the piano discoursing so sweetly and so aptly, if mildly, treating 
the three ideas is surely worth while ? The soloist does not 
stand in the way: he seconds the composer, though here and 
there with perhaps a little more vigour than the sentiment really 
seeks ; but this is no massive “ virtuoso ” stuff: Mr. Rubinstein 
is too fine an artist to spoil his work thus. Perhaps he might have 
used a shade more rubato ; but even a shortage of this is refresh- 
ing, after some pianists’ unrhythmic gyrations in the name of 
that subtle effect. The coda, which occupies most of side 4, 
works away rather stolidly. Chopin is harking back, as most 
youngsters do. Even the genius has to learn, by experience, 
about those artistic eliminations which make up so much of the 
kind of lovely art that Chopin was born to practise. 

Slow movement.—You may remember the composer’s remark 
about this—that he conceived it in a ‘‘ romantic, quiet, half 
melancholy spirit,” as if the eye gazed on some “‘ much-beloved 
landscape which awakens pleasant recollections, such as a lovely 
Spring moonlight night.” In a word, a Nocturne: none is 
sweeter: the melancholy is very slight ; the Romance sings of 
a rich happiness. There is never a time when I cannot enjoy 
this. The decoration is as yet a little ingenuous, youthfully 
open-hearted: though here are sure signs of that outstanding 
quality of making ornament grow naturally from melodic shape, 
which distinguishes Chopin from many would-be copyists. The 
piano, in this movement, sounds not quite so suavely gentle as 
I could like it: but again, the clear ringing tone (not hurtfully 
excessive) is very good hearing. Few records would give a more 
pleasing tone: the only tiny extra-pianistic colour that is added 
by the reproduction, an occasional very slight bell-tone, is but 
a tincture, that I find entirely congenial. Mid-side 6 has one 
of the best structural effects in the work. This single record of a 
thoroughly delightful piece is much to be commended. Of a 
former recording, I used the phrase ‘‘ Restful Music,” suggesting 
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that we should keep a special box for things that we find soothing. 
It matters little what their size may be: in a fretful world, we 
do well to build up any small barricades we can between us and 
its follies, and a few well-tried records are among our finest 
means of recreation. 

Finale.—This is more conventional, and some may feel its 
rather prettified archness not very attractive. It looks back- 
wards, in ideas, and as there was nothing to be done with the 
rondo form, Chopin found little that he could make distinctive. 
There is a little pleasant fancy, but no wit or humour, and 
nothing in form-manipulation to grip the attention. So we 
have to be satisfied with sprightliness and the always amiable 
decoration, together with such tiny morsels as the key-moves 
near the start of side 8. In the later part of the first half of 
his side, the composer is obviously not fighting on his best 
«round, but the pianist works splendidly for him—no one could 
vork better, and the orchestra, as it were, affectionately peeps 
over the shoulders of both, plays up like a perfect “‘ Charles, 
is Friend,’ and helps to make as sunny a recording as the 
ieart could desire. 


8oston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Hungarian Dances 
Nos. 5 and 6 (Brahms). H,M.V. B8571 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Nothing more genially in keeping with this late May sunshine 
ould have come to me than these late May blossoms from 
Father Brahms. The Bostonians seem to have had a special 
dose of sunshine through vita-glass, for they take No. 5 at a 
spanking pace. No. 6 best shows the diversity of languor and 
vigour in the dance, though here, too, vivacity wins all the way. 
The recorded tone has a crisp quality, bright, very slightly 
sharp-in-the-edge, resonant in a degree which puts a gleam, not 
a blur, upon the music’s surface. The performance is a bit 
music-hall stagey, but on a glorious day like this I refuse to ponder 
too deeply upon the ponderosities of pace, and am as ready as 
the Bostonians to make whoopee, for once. And if somebody 
tells me that Hungarians don’t and never did dance like this, I 
reply, flown with sunshine and insolence, ‘‘ Don’t you wish 
they did ? ” 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Minuet and 
Farandole from L’Arlésienne (Bizet). Columbia LX614 
(12 in., 6s.). 

These numbers are from the second suite made from the 
music that Bizet wrote for Daudet’s play in 1872. The Minuet 
is a flute solo, with harp accompaniment. Here we have Bizet’s 
honest, simple melodic art, not ashamed to generalize itself, at 
times, in terms which are sufficiently French to be recognizable, 
and not disdaining the clarifying influence of the old dances. 
The French have never, thank heaven, despised their past in 
art: not until the war spoilt them. This side of the record is 
meet for that “‘ Restful Music ” box I spoke of. 

The finale brings in the march that was heard in the first 
suite (with a nice bit of canoning-imitation). Then the Faran- 
dole proper, on flute and clarinet, with the side-drum inciting 
to the dance. It alternates, in a minor shape, with the march, 
and then, near the end, combines with it. The recording gives, 
on the one side, the tender, fragile feeling, and in the finale, 
the percussive effect without hardness: an admirable concen- 


tration of the tone, such as the scoring invites. 
W. R.A. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE (FOREIGN) 


Die Kunst der Fuge (J. S. Bach): Professor Hermann 
Diener and members of his College of Music. H.M.V. 
EH1007-1016 (ten 12in., £2). 

From time to time some of the firms well known for their 
enterprise advertise in THE GRAMOPHONE foreign recordings 
that in the ordinary way may never reach us for review. Seeing 
an announcement in the advertisement of Messrs. Rimington, 
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Van Wyck last month of a recording of Bach’s Art of Fugue (Die 
Kunst der Fuge) by Professor Hermann Diener and his College 
of Music, I made bold to ask for the records and through the 
kindness of Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck I have been able 
to go through them. A transcription of Bach’s great work by 
Roy Harris and M. D. H: Norton was issued in June 1936, 
recorded by the Roth String Quartet, for subscribers only 
(Columbia), and was reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE of that 
month? The present recording is on ten 12-inch plum label 
discs at 4s. each: for the records may be bought separately. 


It is surely a sign of the times that a work of this character 
should be made generally available to the public and it seemed 
to me that such a fine gesture should secure prominence. The 
source of this transcription for string orchestra is not given but 
it has been well done, and the four two-part canons omitted 
in the Roth Quartet recording are here included scored for 
solo violin and solo viola da gamba. This makes an excellent 
contrast. The sequence of the fugues as recorded differs both 
from the Peters edition of the work and from that followed in 
Graeser’s orchestral transcription which Hans Weisbach plays 
every year at Queen’s Hall. As this may make for confusion I 
give the order which Professor Diener follows : 


First Record |) Fugues 1 to 4 (simple fugues on the 

Second Record } ** Motto ” theme). 

Third Record.—Fugues 18 (four-part “ Mirror ’’ fugue) and 
12 (canon at octave). 

Fourth Record.—Fugues 13 (canon at twelfth), 14 (canon at 
tenth). 

Fifth Record.—Fugues 15 (canon at octave), 16 (three-part 
“ Mirror ” fugue with the “ inversus ” played first !). 

Sixth Record.—Fugues 5 and 6 (stretto-fugues). 


Seventh Record.—Fugues 7 (stretto-fugue), 9 (double fugue 
at the twelfth). 
Eighth Record.—Fugue 10 (double fugue at the tenth). 
Fugue 8 (triple fugue at the octave). 
Ninth Record.—Fugue 11 (triple fugue—two sides). 
Tenth Record.—Fugue 19 (quadruple fugue—two sides). 


(The seventeenth fugue is an arrangement by Bach himself 
of No. 16 for four hands on two cembali with additional free 
parts and is of course omitted here.) 


The numbering above is based upon the Graeser version and 
the interested reader is strongly advised to get the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s programme notes written by Dr. Sanford 
Terry for the first English orchestral performance (3rd October, 
1932). In editions for pianoforte the canons and the cembali 
fugues are not numbered and a variant on the tenth Fugue is 
included as No. 14. 


The performance of this grand work is very musical throughout 
and very well recorded. There is none, of course, of the colour 
and contrast provided by Graeser’s orchestral arrangement, in 
which some numbers are given to the organ and to the harpsi- 
chord, and not much of the considerable emotional feeling 
with which Weisbach interprets it. It is a performance which 
is even more restrained than that of the Roth Quartet: but it 
is never dull. The fugal entries are always clear but not under- 
lined, and if greater expressiveness might be welcome in some of 
the slow fugues there is no lack of liveliness in the quick numbers. 
The last colossal piece is treated in a curious way. There is no 
big climax but rather a deliberate scaling down in tone to the 
abrupt stop which indicates the place where Bach left the music 
unfinished. This seems to me the least successful record. I have 
selected three single records for those Bach lovers—this is not a 
work for others—who cannot afford the set : 


EH1007, Nos. 1 and 2; EH1o13, Nos. 7 and 9; EHror4, 
Nos. 10 and 8. 
A. R. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Budapest String Quartet with Alfred Hobday (2nd viola) 
and Anthony Pini (2nd ’cello): Sextet in G major, 
Op. 36 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB3139-42 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

Readers who bought the recording of the Pro Arte’s fine 
performance of Brahms’s first String Sextet in B flat major, that 
most tuneful and endearing work, must also have wanted a 
modern recording of its companion in G major, long ago recorded 
by the Spencer Dyke Sextet (N.G.S.). The G major was written 
five years later than the B flat and is a much more subtle and 
less immediately attractive work. Its texture is much less thick 
and the contrapuntal interest is especially marked in the First 
Movement. The working out of the material of this and also 
of the Last Movement will repay the closest attention, and 
imperatively demands study of the score. After the plaintive 
charm of the Scherzo with its two themes, one chordal, the other 
florid, comes the glorious Trio, a rousing dance in 3-4 time which 
is the very incarnation of youth and high spirits. The Slow 
Movement consists of a theme with five Variations and a Coda. 
The first two Variations are quiet, but the third and fourth 
vigorous, and the fifth, a flowing adagio in the major, is of almost 
symphonic breadth. Several hearings are needed before the 
subtleties of this movement are yielded up. The broad and 
tranquil theme of the Finale is preluded and offset by a quasi- 
tremolando passage and these two elements lead to a most exciting 
working out. 

The performance is variable. The dance Trio is played with 
splendid verve and spontaneity, and the First and Last Move- 
ments go well in spite of some loose ends in the matter of phrasing. 
Now and again—as in the First Movement—the instruments 
accompanying a solo passage are too prominent, and the second 
and third variations of the Slow Movement, as recorded, sound 
rather muddy. The tone, though strong, is generally good if 
kept on the quiet side. The First Movement concludes on 
Part III, so that this record (DB3140) with the Scherzo 
and Trio (DB3139) are the choice for those who cannot get the 
complete work, and for a single record the Last Movement on 
DB3142. 


Budapest String Trio : Trio in F minor, Op. 65 (Dvorak). 
Decca K161-4 (four 12 in., 16s.). 

It is strange that the representation of Dvorak’s chamber music 
is so meagre in the recording companies’ catalogues, for he is a 
composer who can be relied upon for an abundance of melody, 
rhythmic verve, varied harmonic colour, and passionate sincerity. 
Yet out of the twenty-three works in print not more than six 
appear to have been recorded. The best of Dvorak is un- 
doubtedly in his string quartets and symphonies—here again 
only two of the seven symphonies are recorded—but the other 
chamber-music works contain music of great beauty and charm. 

Of the three pianoforte trios the first in B flat (Op. 21) shows 
the influence of Schubert. It is fresh, spring-like, and highly 
romantic music. The second in G minor (Op. 26) is cast in 
the mould of Beethoven, the third in F minor (Op. 65) looks 
towards Brahms, while the fourth, the well-known Dumky Trio 
(Op. go), is unmistakable Dvorak unalloyed : though, in spite of 
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the influences mentioned, the individuality of the composer in 
the other Trios is never in question. 

The serious nature of this F minor Trio is at once revealed 
in the two periods of the first subject, the first (violin and ’cello) 
sad and questioning ; the second, defiant (violin). The ’cello 
announces a second subject of passionate restlessness, after which 
yet a third and very vigorous theme bursts out on the three instru- 
ments. The development—as may be heard at the start of 
Part 2—is mainly concerned with the interaction of the two 
sections of the first subject and is rich in striking modulations. 

The Second Movement, allegro grazioso, is a Scherzo. ‘The 
first section consists of a gently swaying tune, over a kind of 
staccato pedal bass, alternating between piano and strings, and 
the middle section is one of those charming lyrical passages of 
which Dvofak, like Schubert, had the secret. 

This lyricism, tinged with deep sadness, is of course miost 
prominent in the fine Slow Movement. The second subject— 
coming after a brief pause—in canon between violin and ’cello, 
is more resigned in character, but leads to a sudden outbursi of 
that defiance which so often appears in this Trio; though the 
movement closes quietly with the first long-drawn melody. The 
latter leads into the intensely combative Finale—Allegro con brie 
—a splendidly vigorous piece of writing. If only the recording 
had all been on a level with that of this last movement, one would 
not have to qualify, to such a degree, praise of these discs. But 
there are curious inequalities of tone in the first three records 
which drain some of the life out of the music and accentuate 
not too good a balance. Certainly the piano is too distant and 
the tone of the violinist rather tenuous. At times there is a lack 
of impulse and clarity in the playing which I cannot account 
for, as for instance the close of the First Movement on Part 3. 
The Budapest Trio obviously know and understand their 
Dvorak and often realize the rich singing tone, the lively rhythm, 
his melodies require. But in the last movement (K164), as I 
have said, the performance and the recording come completely 
alive,so that although one side of this record is short measure 
it is clearly the one to be recommended for purchasers of a single 
disc. I -should be interested to hear other opinions of this 
recording. I see that in my review of the Budapest Trio’s 
recording of the Brahms Trio in C minor, Op. 101 (October 
1936), the same inequality of recording was noticeable: but in 
this case the first disc was the best! 


*Léner String Quartet : 
No. 5 (Beethoven). 
18s.). 

The fifth number of Beethoven’s Op. 18 is probably fourth in 
order of composition and is contemporary with No. 2 in G major 
and the Septet, Op. 20. A note-book of 1799 shows “‘ the outline 
of all their themes intimately intermingled.” All these works 
might bear the dedication ‘‘ homage to Mozart,” but the A major 
Quartet most of all, for “‘in the finale can be found at least one 
passage where it seems as if a deliberate imitation is intended 
of a Mozart quartet in the same tonality.” At thirty, Beethoven 
spoke of only having just learnt to write quartets properly—he 
is alluding to the Op. 18—whereas at twenty-seven Mozart had 
an unsurpassable technique to wait on inspiration. But in spite 
of the declared influence of Mozart, the technique which was 
to support the miracles of the second and third periods of 
Beethoven’s creative life is already abundantly present. What 
gives the later quartets their supreme value is their far greater 
emotional depth rather than their more skilful workmanship. 
Nevertheless, there is any amount of musical pleasure to be 
extracted from the early quartets of Op. 18. Here is a First 
Movement “ as innocent as a fairy tale by Mozart ; full of pure 
delicate melody and light-handed adventure’; a Minuet 
which preserves a dance-like character but contains hints of the 
later Beethovenian scherzo; and a Trio whose chief melodic 
idea, given to the second violin and viola in octaves, has that 
healthy commonplaceness with which Beethoven occasionally 
reminds us that we are not to despise the earth. 


Quartet in A major, Op. 18, 
Columbia LX611-13 (three 12 in, 
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The very fact that the Air of the five variations that make 
up the Slow Movement is unpromising lends additional interest 
to the movement. What will Beethoven make of this up-and- 
down scale passage ? Needless to say, he does lovely things 
with it, especially in the third variation, with its irresistible 
reminder of the Siegfried Idyll in the rustling figures given to 
the violins, and in the brilliant fifth variation and the truly 
Beethovenish Coda. In the latter we are reminded of Wagner 
again—the Mastersingers this time—by the way in which the 
original theme is mocked by a mischievous phrase first given 
out by the viola. So do the apprentices in Wagner’s opera 
mock the solemn mastersingers! The high point of the vigorous 
Finale is the sudden and unexpected deepening of emotion that 
comes with the second subject. It begins with “ deep organ 
cords” on the four instruments and resembles a well-known 
pssage in the Finale of the Sonate Pathétique. 

The Léner Quartet give a beautifully pointed performance of 
this charming work, and are at their grand best in the Slow 
Movement. The movements are so spaced that none is com- 
p-cte on one record, but the purchase of the complete work is 
vell worth the effort. Recording of the greatest excellence. 


Walter String Players. Minuet (Boccherini) and Gavotte in 
E major (Bach-Wood). Columbia DB1696 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 
The name of Jean Pougnet as the leader of this little organiza- 
t.on is a guarantee of its artistic worth. The music is well worn, 
not to say hackneyed, but the Boccherini is most neatly and 
celicately played, and if occasionally the trees cannot be seen for 
the Wood in the Bach, that is the fault of the arranger. The string 
tune is exceptionally musical and is not recorded at more than the 
sirength needed in the average room. For which relief many 
thanks, This is an ideal summer record. 


A. R. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


Louis Kentner (piano). Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). 
Columbia DX777 (one 12 in., 4s.). 

There does not seem any occasion for yet another recording of 
this too famous work in C sharp major since over ten piano 
versions and more than that number of orchestral versions exist. 
One day pianists may come to realize that Liszt wrote fifteen 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, and if we must have these works re- 
duplicated—for all have been recorded at least once—then let 
some of the lesser known numbers be chosen. 

Of the Second and the Twelfth Rhapsodies Sitwell says that 
“their influence on popular music during the last eighty years 
has been vast, and generally disastrous.” But they remain 
applause-winners of the greatest potency. If Louis Kentner does 
not give a performance of such brilliance as to justify his choice, 
at least he does not treat the music as an occasion for a mere 
display of finger dexterity. His playing is slightly mannered and, 
more serious, the rhythmic impulse of the slow section is somewhat 
uncertain. The cadenzas are his best bits of playing. ‘They are 
very nicely shaped and tapered off. The recording is middling 
good and not noisy. 
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Frank Merrick (piano): Sonata in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, 
and Nocturne in A flat major, No. 3 (John Field). 
Parlophone E11322-3 (two 12 in., 8s.). 


The John Field centenary records have arrived so late that 
I am glad to find that all the information regarding the composer 
and his music the reader will require is given in an excellent 
article by Richard Holt in this number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
The first impression one gains from the records is that here is 
happy music. It is easy to see what Chopin learnt from Field, 
but in the music of the lesser composer there is none of the 
morbidity (to say nothing of eroticism!) which, to my mind, 
makes Chopin a composer whom I only want to listen to rarely 
and for short periods. That is, of course, only an individual view, 
but everyone will be struck, I think, by the fresh melodiousness 
of the A flat Nocturne, sweet but not sentimental, childlike 
even, but not childish. The Sonata is even more of a surprise, 
for many will have had some acquaintance with the Nocturnes. 
In this work there is a delightful rhythmic vitality, a Haydnesque 
wit and gaiety that is most captivating, and never more so than 
in the Rondo Scherzando. How charming are the little showers of 
notes that, above and below, accompany the main theme of 
this movement. There is evidence, also, of real inventive skill 
in the working out of the ideas in the Sonata. Field is said, as 
a pianist, to have had a “‘ most smooth and equable touch, the 
most perfect legato . . . a suave and singing tone, capable of 
endless modifications and delicate shades of expression.”’ The 
description may substantially hold good in regard to this most 
artistic performance of Frank Merrick, who does full justice to 
the music. 

The recording, also, is excellent and most pleasant in tone. 
There is a little lack of clarity at the end of the First Movement 
of the Sonata, but nothing serious. 

These two highly attractive records can be recommended to 
all not merely as of historical interest—they are no museum 
pieces—but as music breathing, as I have said, a rare spirit of 
happiness and gaiety. 


Gieseking : Sonata in C minor, K.457 (Mozart). Columbia 


LX615-6 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

The Fantasia in C minor invariably associated with this 
Sonata—and not, so far as I remember, yet recorded—was 
written in 1785, and the Sonata the year before, but we have 
Mozart’s authority for regarding the Fantasia as introduction 
to the Sonata. A commentator calls the latter work ‘‘ a muscular 
Gothic warrior amid the polished gathering at a Roman banquet,” 
and the description certainly holds good for the most part. 
The opening bars of the First Movement convey rare strength 
and purpose, and the “ feminine ”’ answering phrase justifies the 
above commentator’s assertion that the Sonata, as well as the 
Fantasia, are shadowed not by the past, but by the future, by 
** the colossal shape of Beethoven.” 

The highly embellished Adagio looks back to the sonata style 
of C. P. E. Bach, but the elaborate decorations, in the hands of 
a true Mozart player, do not conceal the real depth of feeling 
in the music. The Final Movement, allegro assai, gives the lie 
to the generalization that last movements are always the weakest, 
for it is an exceptionally taut and significant piece of writing. 
It is not difficult to link it to the mood and manner of the First 
Movement of Beethoven’s Fifth. 

Gieseking gives an exceedingly fine performance of what is 
certainly the most testing of the Mozart Piano Sonatas. He 
brings out, without undue force or exaggeration, the passion 
and drama of the First and Last Movements and penetrates 
beneath the surface of the ornaments of the Slow Movement 
to the underlying seriousness of thought. The pianoforte student 
should follow him intently through every bar of this movement 
score in hand. He could have no finer lesson in all that makes 
up the art of piano-playing. Has any pianist a more beautiful 
staccato than -Gieseking ? Here is perfect timing and control. 
The recording is good. 
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Rachmaninov (piano). Scherzo—Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Mendelssohn-Rachmaninov) and The Harmonious 
Blacksmith (Handel). H.M.V. DB3146 (one 12 in., 6s.). 


This great pianist has made a curious selection of pieces. 
Robbed of its essentially orchestral nature and colour, the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Scherzo loses nearly all its elfin grace and 
elasticity: nor is it helped by the hard clarity with which it is 
played. I got little pleasure from this arrangement, and less from 
Handel’s Variations, though forebodings aroused by the loud 
and forceful playing of the theme and early variations were not 
realized in the last variation, which was unexpectedly quiet. An 
unharmonious and beefy blacksmith this for the most part! 
My fibre needle objected strongly to parts of this recording—a 
rare occurrence this—and there are too many metallic moments 
for one to be able to recommend it to any but those for whom a 
famous pianist can do no wrong. 


Notturno and 


*Menuhin (violin) and Gazelle (piano). 
H.M.V. DB2871 


Tarantella, Op. 28 (Szymanowski). 
(one 12 in., 6s.). 

Temianka’s charming record of two pieces by Szymanowski 
reviewed in last month’s GRAMOPHONE (Parlophone E11321) is 
now followed by Menuhin’s playing of later work, the two pieces 
comprising Op. 28. The Nocturne is pervaded by a semi-oriental 
voluptuousness which, languid in the slow florid opening section, 
becomes perfervid in the quick section that follows. An uncanny 
effect is provided at the close by the playing of the opening phrase 
above the bridge of the violin. The Tarantella has little but its 
speed in common with the South Italian article, for it is fierce, 
barbaric, and even sinister in its swirling and strenuous brilliance. 

Menuhin plays this exceedingly difficult music with complete 
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understanding, persuading us that the first piece is a lovely piece 
of writing, but that the Tarantella is not entirely successful. The 
pianist, Marcelle Gazelle, more than deserves his meed of 
praise. 

The Nocturne is very well recorded, but the Tarantella sounds 
a little in need of clarification. A most interesting record. 


Szigeti (violin) and Magaloff (piano). Sonata in D major 
(Handel). Columbia LB36-7 (two 10 in., 8s.). 

Listeners-in to the Abbey Coronation Service must have noticed 
the splendid effect made by Handel’s anthem Zadok the Pricst, 
No composer before or since has achieved such splendour of 
sound with such simple means. And even when working on quite 
a small canvas, as in the violin sonatas, Handel’s music has always 
the same fine breadth and simplicity. 

The D major Sonata, fourth of the set of six, is quite well 
known and frequently played. It progresses in interest, for the 
first movement is placid and unmomentous, the second lively, the 
third expressive and lovely, and the fourth movement gloriously 
invigorating. 

The same may be said of the playing. There are some small 
tonal asperities in the opening Andante Sostenuto, but in the 
Larghetto (third movement) Szigeti is giving his superb best. 
There is, in this movement, an exquisite legato climb up to the 
climax—smooth and perfectly graded tone of the finest quality. 
The player refuses to hurry the last movement, and so brings out 
the fine upstanding dignity of the music. The pianist deserves a 
special word of praise. In the second movement especially the 
imitational passages in the bass are given proper weight. Of these 
two desirable records LB37 is the one for a single choice. 


A. R. 








OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with orchestra under Nils Grevillius : 
Che gelida manina (“ Your tiny hand is frozen”’) from 
La Bohéme (Puccini) and Celeste Aida, forma divina 
(‘* Heavenly Aida, divine Aida”) from Aida (Verdi) ; 
sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB3049 (12 in., 6s.). 

This is Jussi Bjérling’s second record. As before, he is supported 
by a capital orchestra directed by the conductor from the Opera 
House, Stockholm. Technically, the recordings are excellent. 

There can be no doubt that Bjérling’s voice is one of exceptional 
beauty ; it is a splendid voice, a voice in a million. I only hope 
that in due course it will be matched with a style of equal beauty. 
The singer is young and as yet his singing shows too much regard 
for power. It is nice to know that the power is there but not to 
hear it displayed in excess. 

Celeste Aida (with its recitative Se quel guerrier io fossi!) certainly 
contains a definite statement—“ Divine Aida . . . you rule my 
thoughts and are the sunshine of my life.” For the rest, it is a 
day-dream, a thing of hopes and wishes. Yet how seldom it 
receives a suitable interpretation. Its ending is marked pp and 


morendo, but the temptation to end on a powerful, ringing B flat 
is one that few tenors can resist. I am not going to pretend that 
Bjérling seems to be day-dreaming, but I can say this, that his 
errors are not uncommon. On the whole, he shapes his phrases 
with skill. His. breath-control is admirable ; the irritating Italian 
gasp at the end of a phrase is conspicuous by its absence. He can 
steal a breath with speed and silence, and does so on several 
occasions, I will not indicate where ; the effect is to create an 
illusion of wonderfully long phrasing and I am not going to spoil 
it. Though not a model] of style, this Celeste Aida is finely sung and 
most interesting to listen to. A propos of nothing in particular, 
there is a curious point of similarity between Radames’s air and 
our national anthem, which the Coronation Day performance of 
Aida at Covent Garden may have brought home to some listeners ; 
the sequence of notes in “‘ Long live our noble King, God save the 
King ”’ is identical with that in “ le dolci brezze del patrio suol.” 

The air from Puccini’s opera is sung in the original key, and so 
allows of a top C, which is well taken and held. The faults must 
be shared between singer and conductor ; they are too much 
vocal power and slight hastiness in the first half of the aria and 
failure to appreciate the significance of well-timed pauses. The 
piece is intended to be an improvisation, a potted biography 
hastily conceived and related by a poet to detain a girl with whom 
he has fallen in love at a glance, sung by a poet who warms to 
his work as he goes along. Bjérling and Grevillius do not altogether 
miss the spirit of the piece, but they only half realize it. It is, in 
fact, seldom fully realized in a recording, so that the present one 
is by no means out of the running for championship honours. 

I am optimistic enough to believe, on the evidence of his first 
few recordings, that this young singer will develop in time into a 
really fine interpreter of song ; if this should prove to be so, it 
should be most interesting to be able to follow his career through 
the medium of the gramophone. I have set forth quite frankly 
the weaknesses of the present two recordings as I see them; in 
spite of them I conclude by recommending DB3049 as a very fine 
record. 
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Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with Ugo Tansini conducting the 
Milan Symphony Orchestra : Io son Titania from Mignon 
(A. Thomas) and Caro nome from Rigoletto (Verdi) ; 
sung in Italian. Parlophone E11324 (12 in., 4s.). 

This new record affords further evidence that Lina Pagliughi 
is a soprano leggiera of distinction. 

Both her arias are old favourites. They form a well-contrasted 
pair, one showing the effectiveness of showy brilliance and the 
other revealing the charm of simplicity. The recitative to Philine’s 
air, Which helps to explain how the queen of the fairies happens 
to be associated with Mignon and Wilhelm Meister, is omitted, 
but a fuller version than usual is given of the air itself. The coda 
to Gilda’s air is lacking, as is generally the case, but for a welcome 
change the opening recitative is included. The air from Mignon 
could have done with a little more dramatic expression ; the air 
from Rigoletto could have dispensed with an occasional tremulous 
note. However, as they stand both are neatly and effectively sung. 
‘This is a cheap record and a good one. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra: Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer, Op. 105, No. 2 (Brahms), and 
Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 (Brahms) ; sung in German. 
H.M.V. DA1562 (10 in., 4s.). 

Brahms’s Opus 105 includes five songs, the others being Wie 
\felodien zieht es, Klage, Auf dem Kirchhofe and Verrat; all were 
written for “ eine tiefere Stimme mit Begleitung des Pianoforte.”’ 
‘| he demand for a deep voice has been often ignored, and here the 
request for pianoforte is ignored as well. Neither in Jmmer leiser 
nor the Wiegenlied do I feel that the orchestra is any improvement 
over the piano, but its use is of no great consequence since it is 
their melodic charm that makes the songs interesting. 

Mme. Schumann goes her own way in interpreting them both, 
and succeeds admirably in the Wiegenlied by her utter simplicity 
and sincerity. The strophic setting of Immer leiser does less than 
poetic justice to Hermann Lingg’s verses, and is particularly 
unkind to the lines 

** Eh’ die Maienliifte wehen, 
Eh’ die Drossel singt im Wald,” 

which it simply leaves “in the air.” This song does not really 

suit the singer’s voice, but she brings out a good deal of its pathos 

and phrases it beautifully. 


F, Ollendorff (bass) with piano accompaniment: Madamina 
from Don Giovanni (Mozart); sung in Italian. Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20337 (10 in., 4s.). 

The opening allegro section of the air, Mad , il catologo é 
questo, is recorded on one side ; the andante Nella bionda egli ha 
!’ usanza fills the other side of the record. 

The singer is new to me. He has a very serviceable bass voice, 
sings carefully in good Italian, and his diction is extremely good. 
A sense of humour is not his strong point. If many Leporellos 
are too vulgar, this one is almost certainly too sober and refined. 
One might expect such a gentlemanly servant to give notice on 
the spot, rather than inflict his beastly catalogue on a sefiorita in 
distress. 

Since this record is issued in the Odeon or high-priced series of 
Parlophone records, it seems quite reasonable to object to the 
use of a mere piano as accompaniment. I should have objected 
even in the case of a half-crown record. Surely we have a right 
to expect the proper orchestral support. After which, let it be 
said to his credit that the pianist acquits himself of his task with 
distinction. The recordings are clean and smooth. 


Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra : 
Champagne Aria: Treibt der Champagner and 
Serenade: Feinsliebchen, komm ans Fenster, both 
from Don Giovanni (Mozart) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone R2339 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


I hold no brief for opera in the vernacular. Translation 
produces a new sequence of vocal sounds, which may or may 
not, and usually do not, suit the music anything like as well as 
the original sounds. This one point is sufficient for me, and so I 
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object on principle to Mr. Hiisch singing Don Giovanni in his 
vernacular ; but until I heard this Champagne aria I never thought 
I could hate a translation so much. Its sound is appalling. 
However, I must in fairness state that I only represent one school 
of thought and that to the other school what I have written may 
seem to be heresy. Hence I freely admit that what has caused 
me pain may bring pleasure to others, especially as the singer 
romps through the little song (Finch’ han dal vino in the original) 
in the liveliest manner. The labelling is incorrect. The title, 
Champagne aria, has been current in Germany for so long that it is 
not likely to be dropped in a hurry; but the artist has scrapped 
the old champagne text for a new one which makes no reference 
to the sparkling drink ; it doesn’t even get in as Schaumwein. 
So far as I can follow the spate of words, the new version follows 
the Italian original much more faithfully than the old one (in 
meaning, not in euphony). 

When we pass from the presto of Finch’ han dal vino to the 
allegretto of the serenade (complete with mandoline accompani- 
ment) the German text loses its sinister character. The singing 
here calls for littlke comment ; it is a shade too vigorous at the 
end of each verse, but that is all. The recording of both songs is 
very satisfactory. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with piano: Ich liebe dich 
(Herrosen-Beethoven) and Die Ehre Gottes aus der 
Natur, Op. 48, No. 4 (Gellert-Beethoven) ; sung in 
German. H.M.V. DA1514 (10 in., 4s.). 

Apart from its technical excellence, many points can be noted 
in favour of this record, such as beauty of tone, sureness of 
intonation, smoothness of phrasing and cleanness of enunciation. 
Yet it is a most disappointing one. It reveals more plainly than 
any previous record the fundamental weakness of Mme. Flagstad’s 
singing, its lack of life. There are some who would attribute the 
lack of this vital quality to the recording. I cannot agree with 
them. A system which could capture the vitality of Seinemeyer, 
Spani and Muzio is not likely to fail when called upon to record 
Mme. Flagstad. Others, no doubt, find beauty of voice and 
perfection of phrasing sufficient in themselves. To them the 
present record should seem eminently satisfactory and to them 
only I commend it. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Sunshine in Spring 
(Frihling und Sonnenschein) (F. Baumann - E. de Curtis) 


and Let my love fill your heart (‘ Offne dein Herz 
meiner Liebe) (Buchholz-Giuseppe Becce); sung in German. 
Parlophone R2340 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Judging by the names of the composers, these two very ordinary 
songs were originally Italian ; in which case German words, a 
German singer and a blatant orchestra seem to have naturalized 
them and made them Teutonic. They come from the Gigli film 
““ The Voice of the Heart.” Groh, like Gigli, is wasted on such 
material, though, as he has shown many times before and shows 
once again now, he is one of the cleverest artists at putting it over. 
This is a rather noisy record, well recorded. ey sz, 
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SONGS 


Last month I noticed a performance by Lawrence Tibbett of 
Goin’ Home, Fisher’s arrangement of the Largo from Dvorak’s 
Fifth Symphony. The other side of this record is now to hand, 
and contains a new setting of Kipling’s On the Road to Mandalay 
by Speaks. I am not going to suggest that this is as good as the 
old familiar song, but Mr. Tibbett gives a fine performance and 
shows himself to be a first-rate interpretative artist. Those who 
remember his magnificent Edward will not need to be reminded 
of this fact. Judged by English standards, he is let down by the 
recording. To me it is all top and no bottom, an impression 
gleaned from both vocal and orchestral records from America. 
It is to be hoped that now Mr. Tibbett is in London the oppor- 
tunity will be taken to record him in our own studios and in 
songs that are really worthy of so fine an artist. (H.M.V. DB3036, 
6s.) Mr. Tibbett’s own feeling about the Mandalay record can be 
found in ‘ Turn Table Talk.” 


It is pathetic that more and more English vocal records derive 
from American films. Readers will probably agree that these film 
songs are mostly all of a piece, and it is consequently not easy to 
make recommendations. Peter Dawson himse!f cannot make 
much of To-morrow is Another Day, although he tries hard to infuse 
Blue Venetian Waters with the necessary abandon. Both these are 
by Kahn, Kaper and Jurmann, andare from “‘ A Day at the Races.” 
(H.M.V. B8576, 2s. 6d.) Stuart Robertson is lucky enough to 
have another of Ralph Reader’s chorus songs from ‘‘ The Gang 
Show ”’ (film version). This is That Song in my Heart, and is backed 
by Dolores from ‘‘ Millions” by Geraldo. A male chorus keeps 
the pace going in the former. (H.M.V. B8566, 2s. 6d.) Even the 
celebrities are at it. Here, for example, are Jeanette Macdonald 
and Nelson Eddy all decked out in a red label and costing as 
much as Caruso, singing Farewell to Dreams by Kahn and Romberg, 
and Will you Remember ? by Young and Romberg from the film 
‘** Maytime.”” The accompanying orchestra is conducted by 
Nathaniel Shilkret. (H.M.V. DA1559, 4s.) A breath of 
originality is brought into this devastating monotony by Erna 
Sack, whose previous records have not found their way to this 
column. I welcome this latest nightingale, although I do not 
know whether the extraordinary timbre of her high notes is due 
to herself or the recording. She produces an unusual sound, and 
I can best recommend this record by putting it in the same class 
as that made last month by Irene Eisinger. Miss Sack’s numbers 
are Southern Rose by May and Grey, but which sounds suspiciously 
like the Strauss waltz Roses from the South, and In the Spring, also 
by May and from the film ‘‘ Everything in Life.” (Brunswick 
02414, 2s. 6d.) 


There is another record from Tino Rossi. Those who admired 
him before will not be disappointed. Gentle, quiet, and perfectly 
innocuous. He sings in French Guitare d’Amour by Poterat and 
Schmidseder, and Lentement dans la nuit (curiously translated 
Softly in the Night) by Sauvat and Cuscina with orchestra on 
Columbia DB1695 (2s. 6d.) 


It seems a long time since the Hon. William Brownlow issued 
his Ballads of Yesterday (No. 1). Since then, the singer has become 
Lord Lurgan, though he is still billed as Mr. Brownlow. He is a 
singer well known in London concert-halls, and his records are 
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always distinctive. I can thoroughly recommend the second 
record in this series of ballads, especially as those chosen are by 
Teresa del Riego. On Columbia DB1694 (2s. 6d.) are O dry 
those tears, Happy Song, Thank God for a Garden, and the famous 
Homing, sung once for all time by D’Alvarez. I have commented 
before on the skill of the ballad-writers in building to a climax, 
and readers can hardly fail to recognize the direction in these old 
songs, whereas some of their successors might go on for ever 
without anybody noticing. Walter Glynne returns with The 
Valley where wishes come true by Weatherley and Elliott, and /’i/ 
walk beside you by Alan Murray, both with piano on H.M.V. 
B8573 (2s. 6d.). The voice as recorded here lacks warmth. Lastly, 
The Comedy Harmonists are heard in a record which I can 
only write down as their first failure. Anything less suited to their 
particular and very individual style than Ketelbey’s Jn a Persian 
Market and Ellington’s Solitude can hardly be imagined. The 
former is admittedly a bit of a lark, while I suppose there are 
many who collect Solitude. (H.M.V. B8575, 2s. 6d.) R. W. 








BAND RECORDS 


The two Rex records (Nos. 9025 and 9029) which only arrived 
in time for bare mention last month are as good value for money 
as any Coronation records I have heard. The recording is of good 
quality, the Welsh Guards Band is in fine fettle, Kenneth Ellis 
sings the refrain of Vivat ! George the King with taste and feeling, 
and Foster Richardson and the Corona Babes are thoroughly 
at home in Land of Hope and Glory and Coronation Bells. 


A further Coronation record is Coronation Processional Music on 
Columbia DX778. On one side is the music of the mounted 
regiments and on the other that of the infantry regiments, and 
included are the Royal Artillery, 16/5 Lancers, Scots Greys, Horse 
Guards, Life Guards, Rifle Brigade, Canadian Contingent, R.A.F., 
K.0.S.B., Shropshire L.JI., Worcesters, Brigade of Guards, and 
R.M.L.J. It would be a poor compliment to say that Major 
Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band are at their best in 
this sort of thing. Rather would I say that they are “ big ’” enough 
to devote the same care to this and similar records as they do 
when playing a Winterbottom Wagnerian selection. 


The Grenadier Guards Band are also at the top of their 
form in Sir Edward German’s Coronation March and Hymn (arranged 
very skilfully by Dan Godfrey) and the Guards Patrol, a com- 
position of Captain Williams, an erstwhile conductor of the band. 
This is an example of Columbia recording at its best (No. DB1692). 


The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are 
more like their old selves in El Capitan and Carmen— March than I 
have heard them lately. What a grand march El Capitan is! 
Would that another Sousa were in the making! Perhaps there 
is but his voice has not yet been heard. The number of this 
excellent record is F796. 


The massed bands of Munn & Felton’s Works and Foden’s 
Motor Works, the 1935 and 1936 champions respectively, give 
a spirited performance of our old friend the Washington Post 
march (Rezgal-Zonophone MR2427). The recording does full 
justice to the excellent body and depth of tone which the combina- 
tion produces. The other side is confined to a nimble xylophone 
duet—Two Imps-—by unnamed players accompanied by the 
Munn & Felton’s Works Band. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


A galaxy of stage and film stars open these discursive notes ; 
they have all combined with Philip Inman (Chairman of Charing 
Cross Hospital) as compére to present a 12-inch Coronation 
record (H.M.V. C2907), in aid of the Charing Cross Hospital 
funds. Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, Leslie Henson and Fred 
Emney, Gracie Fields, Peter Dawson, Cicely Courtneidge 
and Jack Hulbert, Jack Buchanan and Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra are those taking part. Variety indeed—and all for 4s. 

Another record of note is Decca K859—occupied by two 
cheerful selections, one from ‘‘ That Girl from Paris ”’ and the other 
from ‘‘ Gold Diggers of 1937,” played by Geraldo and his 
Crchestra, with Cyril Grantham, Marjorie Stedeford and 
The Tophatters singing the various vocals. Geraldo is much 
more at home in composites of this kind than he is with straight 
dance tunes. A selection from “‘ The Gold Diggers ” is also given 
by Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British Symphony on 
Col. FB1699. This has little in hand over the Geraldo record ; 
the Levy violins are still popular, and deservedly so, and he, or 
rather Peter Yorke, exploits them again here and in Swing High, 
Swing Low from the film of that name and in Will You Remember ? 
(ilm, ‘“* Maytime ”’) on H.M.V. BD429. 

Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra with 
Al Bollington at the organ also have similar ideas about that 
violin background in still another ‘‘ Gold Diggers ”’ selection. 
‘They manage to compress the tunes into a single ten-inch side. 
The other side of H.M.V. BD430 is filled with a selection from 
“ A Day at the Races.” This is not so well defined. Lionel Monckton 
Melodies (H.M.V. BD428) by Al Bollington playing solo organ 
is a sure-fire winner for the older people who don’t object to the 
cinema organ ; and an organ selection from the “‘ Gold Diggers of 
1937” by Marcel Palotti on Parlophone F794 will adequately 
fill the bill for the younger generation ; but the young and the 
not-so-young will enjoy Happy Days, a selection of old and not- 
so-old tunes including Sometimes I’m Happy, Spread a Little Happi- 
ness, I Want to be Happy, etc., played in appropriate tempo by 
Quentin Maclean on Col. FB1681. Every bit as cheerful and 
reminiscent is the Jrish Medley by Reginald Dixon on Rex 9051. 
I am glad his Dixon Hits series has been given a rest. 

Now here on H.M.V. BD5211 is No. 2 of the Favourite Favourites 
Medley commenced by The Ballyhooligans last month ; and in 
complete contrast are parts three and four of the South Sea Island 
Medley played and sung rather charmingly by the Twilight Seren- 
aders. H.M.V. BD 426 is the number : make a note of it. Make 
a note also of a selection from “‘ Swing High, Swing Low ”’ played 
by Carroll Gibbons on Col. FB1697. Both this and the backing 

-a selection from “‘ 234 Hours’ Leave’’—are tastefully played and 
are a great relief from the prosy 
style of Ivor Moreton and Dave 
Kaye in the second of the Tin 
Pan Alley Medleys on Parlophone 
F787. The piano solo by Scott- 
Wood, Jazz in the Rain, is not 
at all bad either: it has its 
moments, and Scott-Wood ex- 
presses his ideas simply and 
clearly. He is accompanied by 
his Six Swingers in this; and 
on the reverse of Col. FB1684 
they join forces as an ensemble 
in a bright rendering of Two- 
Gun Dan. An improvement on 
the Gonella disc of last month. 

Charlie Kunz, of course, vies 
with no one: but others have 
attempted the sincerest form of 
flattery and failed miserably. 





Rudy Vallee, Hildegarde, and Harry Richman 
face the micro¢hone 


On Decca F6391 he plays No. 3 of his Piano Medleys, and on 
F6385 Decca have revived some of his earlier piano solos and called 
it Kunz Revivals. This is number one, so there’s still a chance for 
collectors who missed the records which established Kunz. 


Vocal 


Rochdale’s newest “‘ Freeman ”’—Gracie Fields—turns all 
serious and to musical comedy and the films this month. On 
Decca F6388 she sings The Desert Song and Ah! Sweet Mystery of 
Life (from ‘‘ Naughty Marietta ”’) in clear, ringing tones. When 
she tackles songs of this type I cannot help thinking what her 
voice might have been like had she received sound tuition in 
voice-production early in her career. 

Louise Silver, the B.B.C. discovery, is a new singer to me, 
and perhaps the best description of her style I can give is to liken 
her to Peggy Dell. Her voice is somewhat coarser and lacks 
the depth of Miss Dell’s, and although she sings Where is the Sun 
and Old Plantation robustly and clearly, I cannot for the life of me 
see why she should be featured to the exclusion of Miss Dell, 
Regal-Zono MR2144. When I learn French and The Laugh was 
on Me are two delightful little songs as sketched by Greta Keller 
on Decca F6390. These reveal the real Miss Keller. 

Dorothy Lamour sings two songs from her films “‘ Jungle 
Princess’ and ‘‘ Swing High, Swing Low ” on Brunswick 02416. 
Although this is the first hearing I have had of her vocal talents 
I am not particularly keen on her style or delivery. The titles are 
Moonlight and Shadows and Panamania. More to the children’s 
taste than to anyone else are two medleys of tunes from Shirley 
Temple’s films “‘ Stowaway ” and “ Dimples” sung 4 /a Betty 
Boop by the Henderson Twins on Parlophone F779 ; and if 
I’m not mistaken they are sure winners—the songs and the Twins. 

The male list is headed once again by the inimitable Bing 
Crosby with Sweet Leilani from his film “ Waikiki Wedding.” 
This is one of Crosby’s best recordings since May I? The backing is 
The One Rose, which, although not sung so effectively, is at least 
on a par with any of the four numbers sung by Dick Powell on 
Decca F6394 and 6395. With Plenty of Money and You—Speaking 
of the Weather and Let’s put our heads together—All’s Fair in Love and 
War are the respective titles. All are from the Blondell-Powell 
film “‘ Gold Diggers of 1937 ” ; the latter song is sung in the film 
to one of the most extravagant settings of any musical film for 
some time. The Crosby number is Brunswick 02412. 

Now four songs from Ralph Reader’s film “ Gang Show ” sung 
by Reader assisted by a male chorus. Decca F6382, which 
contains The Crest of a Wave and Birds of a Feather, is my choice, 
mainly because of the tunes themselves. That Song in My Heart 
and With a Twinkle in Your Eye are on Decca F6381. All are 
sung with great gusto and are 
guaranteed to dispel the “ blues ” 
almost any time. 

Columbia, on the alert as 
usual, inveigled both Rudy 
Vallee and Harry Richman 
into their studios to record, with 
Carroll Gibbons and _ his 
Orchestra as accompanists. 
Vallee sings Goodnight, My Love 
and The You and Me that Used 
to Be (DB1697) in a _ very 
persuasive manner; his voice 
lacks resonance a little, but it 
still has a_ certain charm. 
Richman is rather disappoint- 
ing: he flutters too much; 
Pennies from Heaven and The 
Night is Young are his offerings 
on DB1698. 
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When sorting out my batch of June records I was appalled at 
the number of records, vocal and instrumental, of The Love Bug 
will Bite You. Yes, my locker was lousy with them! The 
tune is nothing very striking, and nearly every version I have 
heard is similar in general treatment. Jack Whiting turns out 
a very infectious record of it on Col. 1695 ; Scott-Wood and his 
Six Swingers are aiding and abetting, and rake off fully forty 
per cent. of the honours. Big Boy Blue is the coupling. The 
Two Leslies combine The Love Bug with their own composition 
The Dart Song on Regal-Zono MR2443. Breezy and bright as 
usual, especially in the arrow song. 

Somehow I thought Turner Layton rather commonplace in 
Boo-Hoo, and though he finds his feet again in J Need You on the 
reverse of Col. 1691 there is rather a wider margin than usual 
between his efforts than those of Leslie Hutchinson, who sings 
Where is the Sun ? on Parlophone F790. 

On the Trail where the Sun Hangs Low is another popular choice 
this month: The Street Singer (Decca F6380), Les Allen and 
his Canadian Bachelors (Col. FB1690) and Bob Mallin 
(Rex 9048) exercise their larynges on it, and of the three Mallin’s 
version is the most simple and most effective. Mallin and Tracy 
also choose Across the Great Divide as the coupling, and here, too, 
Mallin scores. The Columbia backing is Where Are You ? and in 
this Allen, singing solo, is heard to much better advantage. 
Cliff Edwards, too, conveys his own peculiar personality in 
Somebody Loves Me, but in St. Louis Blues he is not so successful ; 
this is a muddled affair. There is no doubt, however, about the 
Rockin’ Chair Swing of the Mills Brothers. This is grand, though 
I am rather surprised at The Love Bug on the reverse of Brunswick 
02415. Sheer commercialism and not half so well done as some 
other records—Whiting’s, for example. 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 


Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra break more 
new ground: this time the plantations have claimed their atten- 
tion. By the Swanee River Fantasy is coupled with Plantation Songs 
on Parlophone R2341 in a most competent manner ; the fantasy 
is especially noteworthy. The Orchestra Mascotte (Parlophone 
R2342), on the other hand, have apparently run out of ideas: 
they can do no better than dish up The Blue Danube again, which 
is duplicated on Parlophone F799 by Johann Strauss and his 
Viennese Orchestra. If you must have another Danube I 
leave you to make your own choice from these two. There are 
better recordings. The reverse of 2342 is Vienna Blood. 

Alfredo and his Orchestra play a fiery Gypsy Caprice backed 
by Wanderlust Waltz on H.M.V. B8567 ; neither side is particularly 
impressive ; the actual playing is of good standard. Although 
the idea behind A Musical Fig-Saw played by the Regal Salon 
Orchestra is by no means new, they manage to keep it fresh by 
avoiding the more hackneyed tunes. Moreover, the dovetailing 
is neat (Regal-Zono MR2428). 

Imagine, if you can, Rachmaninov’s Prelude in C sharp minor 
being played by a quintette of brass instruments (with piano), 
and then take the trouble to hear Frank Biffo and his Brass 
Quintette play this and Sibelius’s Valse Triste on Col. FB1682 ; 
you may be rather surprised. I was. Admittedly both can be 
heard to much better effect on other records, but as a novelty this 
disc is worth including in the light entertainment section of your 
record library. Otto Dobrindt and his Piano Symphonists 
can nearly always be relied upon to provide snappy entertain- 
ment: here they are on Parlophone F793 playing Straussiana: 

The simple melodious strains of Moonlight on the Alster and to a 
lesser degree those of Will You Remember Me? from the film 
** Maytime” are sure of a good reception from the Albert 
Sandler fans. On Col. FB1688 he and his orchestra play these 
two pieces in an almost too sugary style. I, for one, often think 
Sandler’s vibrato is rather too marked. 

Those of you who listened to the ‘‘ Songs you might never have 
heard ”’ series of broadcasts may be glad to know that the London 
Piano-Accordion Band fill the two sides of Regal-Zono MR2445 
with a selection of the most popular of those songs. The execution 
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is as good as the material. Personally I prefer their other record 
(Regal-Zono MR2446) of the rousing Massed Bands of the Guards 
and The Daughter of Mother Machree, which in entertainment value 
are not more than equal of the comedy waltz Julietta and the 
Coronation Waltz on Rex 9047. These and No. 10 of Six Hits of 
the Day series (Rex 9046) are played by Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band ; McDougall, McNabb and McKay, Harbour Lights, I’m Still 
in Love With You, Boo-Hoo, Goodnight, My Love, and Coronation 
Waltz are the tunes on the latter disc. 

The solo accordion of Emille Vachier accompanied by a piano 
and a banjo is not more than mild entertainment ; on Parlophone 
F795 he plays High Level Hornpipe and Paddy O’ Rafferty nimbly 
enough, but the material is only mediocre. For sheer dexterity 
and complete control I prefer the Destifano Brothers on 
Col. FB1682. They and their accordions have the nerve to tackle 
the more exacting Rhapsody in Blue of Gershwin. Broadly speaking, 
their efforts are not entirely futile either. Another brave fellow, 
Maria Valente, plays Carmen Overture and the Prelude to Act 4 of 
Carmen. Here’s a chance to have more than your fill of a well- 
played Xylophone! A piano accompanies (Parlophone F801). 
Try this, you one-fibre-a-night merchants! After this hectic 
assault of a classic it is a great relief to listen to Roy Smeck and 
his Hawaiian Serenaders playing Goodnight, My Love with 
complete serenity. This is on Rex 9050 and is coupled with 
Swing is in the Air. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 


Even Max Miller has been bitten by the Love Bug ; confirma- 
tion of this is supplied by Julietta, but the tunes matter little— 
Miller’s pungent patter is as usual the spice of H.M.V. BD427. 
Now think of Sandy Powell at his daftest, visualise Sand)’s 
First Baby, and then hear Rex 9049. Mostly obvious and very 
broad humour. Low Lancashire comedy, too, and of course, is the 
theme of George Formby’s songs. Listening to four sides in 
succession is rather monotonous, so short-circuit two of them— 
When we Feather our Nest and You're a Li-a-ty (Regal-Zono MR2430) 
—and take a trip round Blackpool with Formby and his Little 
Stick of Blackpool Rock. The coupling, Oh, Dear Mother, is almost 
as amusing (Regal-Zono MR2431). 

Only two records fall in the Hill-Billy class. First, two very 
lively renderings of Oh, Monah and ’ Aint she coming out to-night by 
Bill Boyd and his Cowboy Ramblers on Regal-Zono MR2433, 
and secondly Mrs. Jimmy Rodgers playing and singing to the 
accompaniment of her late husband’s own guitar, a song with a 
significant title— We miss him when the evening shadows fall. This is 
coupled with an early and hitherto unpublished recording by 
Jimmy Rodgers and Sara Carter of Why there’s a tear in my eye 
(Regal-Zono MR2429). 


Dance. Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). There are still more 
Love Bugs about this month, so watch out. Here is number one, 
on F6374, The Love Bug Will Bite You, played in a typical light- 
hearted style with spots of instrumental and vocal comedy by the 
band, Evelyn Dall and Max Bacon. Sailor, Where Art Thou on 
the reverse is no less interesting, but this is mainly the blonde’s 
side. In both Across the Great Divide and I Need You on F6375 the 
band are in a much more sober and sentimental mood. This 
disc is just as attractive for all that; Sam Browne sings the 
vocals in both titles. I thought the guitar passages rather too 
prolonged in Sweet Leilani, otherwise this sweet number is 
splendidly given on F6386, which is backed with the bright 
With Plenty of Money and You. Of all the band’s titles this month, 
Swing is in the Air on F6387 reveals the Ambrose polish and 
precision best. Taking a Stroll around the Park, a typical six-eight 
number on the reverse, though intended for the gallery, is raised 
above the mediocre by a snappy arrangement. 

and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) supply the second 
Love Bug, on BD5207 ; this one is decidedly more determined 
and virulent. There is no fooling here ; but in The Dart Song on 
the reverse ¥e band mainly provides a lively accompaniment to 
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the amusing vocal efforts of Leslie Sarony. Two numbers from 
the Ralph Reader film “‘ The Gang Show,” With a Twinkle in 
Your Eye and That Song in My Heart, are the remaining Hylton titles. 
Both are well played but the tunes have little intrinsic merit. 
The Swingtette add a little colour to the latter title, but even 
they cannot lift the tune out of the common rut (BD5208). 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) have also been bitten 
by the Love Bug ; their version is not quite in the same class as 
the previous two, but Boo-Hoo on the reverse of MR2449 is a 
splendid straightforward effort. In At the Balalaika there is an 
atiempt to create atmosphere by introducing Monte Rey (of 
Geraldo’s Band) as vocalist ; some people will fall for this piece 
of ‘‘ theatre’; to me it is futile—not the idea, the voice. Rey 
When My Dreamboat Comes Home is the other tune on 
MR2453 ; this is much better in every respect. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) introduce a 
tc.ally different kind of Love Bug on F777; this is for swing or 
se ni-swing adherents. Nothing very much out of the ordinary 
h ppens to it ; the reverse, however, is a very different proposition. 
T.e record (F777) is worth hearing if only for this side, which 
contains Swinging on the Moon. I did not care very much for their 
B.o-Hoo and Pennies from Heaven on F776 ; but if you’re tired of 
the dull ring of most other “‘ coppers,’”’ hear this version. Hurdy- 
Gurdy Man and La-de-de, La-de-da (F783), Whatcha Gonna Do 
wien there ain’t no Swing and ’Taint Good (F782) are the other 
Gonella titles. You simply must hear the first of these: you'll 
buy the record on the strength of this alone. 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) make a really charming 
side of Ebony Shadows ; both this and House Hop on F6392 havea 
claracteristic which no recent record from this band has revealed 
sco well, The arrangements are good and the interpretation of them, 
more especially Ebony Shadows, is admirable. These are more like 
the Lew Stone of old. The sweet numbers on F6376 also show the 
colourful Stone ensemble to advantage ; the titles are Moonlight 
aid Shadows and In the Sweet Long Ago. Hear both these discs. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) 
naturally could not resist having a shot 
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MR2436 they play September in the Rain and Melody for Two, both 
from the film of that name, and on MR2437 That’s Life, I Guess 
and Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star are the titles. The tunes decide 
the merit, for every one is played in similar style and tempo. 
They are bright and danceable. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


Of the Tango purveyors the Orquesta Tipica Roberto Firpo 
play one of the most colourful of any they have so far recorded— 
Loco Lindo. Moreover, they play it extremely well. Arrepentido on 
the other side has not the same musical merit, but the rhythm is 
admirable (Parlophone OT151). Heinz Rappertz and his 
Orchestra are only lukewarm by comparison ; the tempo is 
uniform but the rhythm is rather weak. Puntos Arenas and San 
Fernando are the titles, and the number is Parlophone R2343. 
The Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra are almost in the Firpo 
class both as regards rhythm and colourful interpretation. They 
play Guitarrita Porqué Noras and A Santa Fe on Decca F6379. 

Teddy Foster and his Kings of Swing swing a most con- 
vincing manner in Rhythm’s O.K. in Harlem. Their style and ideas 
are midway between the more advanced and the commercial and 
they keep things bright all through. Take Another Guess on the 
obverse is in like vein. Will Osborne and his Orchestra, who, 
by the way, are new to me, just sail through Where are You ? with 
a sweet flowing ensemble. Nothing happens very much here, 
though on the other side—That Foolish Feeling—the atmosphere is 
brighter and there is some attempt to raise the tune above the 
mediocre, and it partly succeeds (Decca F6396). 

Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans have 
chosen two tunes from the “ Gold Diggers of Broadway ”— 
Speaking of the Weather and Let’s put our heads together. Straight- 
forward excerpts played with a pretty sense of rhythm which is 
enhanced by warm tones of the band (Col. FB1683). The 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra also play Let’s put our heads together 
and couple it with another tune from the same film, With Plenty 

of Money and You, on Col. FB1694. Here 
the tone is somewhat harder and the 
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at The Dart Song, and naturally, too, their e 

score is a high one (9041). The coupling 

is Red, White and Blue, which is not quite ee ae ee 

so successful as the game of Darts nor is Henry Jacques and his Correct 
it in such a happy-go-lucky vein as the Dance Tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.). 
Massed Bands of the Guards on 9042. Choir With Plenty of Money and You (Quick- 
Boy, the fill-up, is just another heart-throb. Step) and Let’s Put Our Heads Together 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) will (Quick-Step), BD5213. 
certainly appeal to the children with the Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
novelty number Dancing Moth (9044). room Orchestra (Parlophone). The 
The dancing fraternity will prefer the Sweetheart Waltz and September in the 
reverse, I Need You; like Seal it with a Rain (Quick-Step), 

Kiss and The Night is Young on 9043, Calling Me Sweetheart (Quick-Step) 
this is a straight melody number played and That’s Life, I Guess (Slow Fox- 
without much ado about anything. They Trot), F785. 

are all danceable and just so-so. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra phone). J Need You (Slow Fox-Trot) 
(H.M.V.) run Lew Stone very close with and There’s Yoo-Hoo in Your Eyes 
ie te hoes ne ae eae: | (Cet PIO 
vocal by Denny Dennis. Choir Boy, the chestra (Columbia). Chez Moi (Fox- 
coupling, has no appeal for me—the Trot) and Donne-moi ton Ceur ce Soir 
tune, not the playing (BD5214). Two (Tango), FB1685. 
numbers from “‘ The Gold Diggers of Do ‘ Swall oon tee 
1937” are the other Fox contributions : (Decca), dina regu 
Let’s put our heads together and With Plent ' 
of Money and You are the titles. Neither The St. Bernard Waltz, F6378. 
is likely to become really popular, not Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
even if they were always played as Zono). Big Boy Blue (Slow Fox-Trot) 
impeccably as they are on BD5210. = 1 Maman "iia High (Quick- 

ep), 2447. 
naa Gisheune Ginendeot pon Waltz and Swinging on the Moon 
tinue to feature instrumental tricks, some (Quick-Step), MR2448. 
effective and others redundant. On @ 








tempo slower. On the whole, though 
there is little disparity, I like the mellow- 
ness of the Gibbons record. Others may 
not agree, so hear both. 

Rudy Vallee and his Orchestra 
are not very distinguished in their playing 
of Speaking of the Weather; the Coronation 
Waltz on the reverse suits their sweet 
combination better. The high lights of 
this disc are Vallee’s vocals (Decca 
F6397). Vincent Lopez and his 
Orchestra playing Love and Learn are 
coupled on Rex 9045 with Dick 
McDonough and his Orchestra, who 
play J can’t lose that longing for you. Both 
sides are passable and may be danced 
to without fear of missing a step, for the 
tempo is as uniform as the pattern these 
combinations weave. Plain and fairly 
attractive. 

I had to utilize the tone-control on 
my radiogram to reduce the hard and 
piercing tones of the violins in Vienna, 
City of My Dreams, which Mantovani 
and his Orchestra couple with Credimi, 
a tango, on Col. FB1686. Curiously 
enough, those same violins are an asset 
on this side. In Red, White and Blue Jack 
Jackson and his Orchestra adopt a 
most unusual style ; it is quietly played 
and yet retains a certain liveliness which 
is most pleasant. On the reverse they 
revert to their characteristic suavity in 
Love, Please Learn (Decca F6377). 
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Harry Roy and his Orchestra introduce the first Love 
Bug will Bite You disc to this section. It is on Parlophone F778 
and is quite as vicious as any other Bug to come my way. Let’s 
Swing Jt on the other side is more to my taste ; neither are com- 
parable to that delightful Eddie Carroll composition Harlem 
played most efficiently by Harry Roy and his Tiger Raga- 
muffins on Parlophone F788. Roy Club Rag, composed by 
Harry Roy, is the fill-up; its principal merits are pace and 
a clarinet solo. 





BBs 


Parlophone’s popular pianist, Patricia Rossborough 


Regal-Zono MR24¥42 is divided between Jimmy Livingstone 
and his Hotel Charlotte Orchestra playing Good Night, My 
Lucky Day and The Broadway Rhythm Kings playing Who’s 
that Knocking at my Heart? Both make plenty of noise and, all 
things considered, Livingstone comes out on top. Orlando and 
his Gleneagles Hotel Orchestra, more newcomers, on Decca 
F6384 make a most competent recording début with Sonhos and 
Gone. They do not rely on bigness of tone: rather is it quiet and 
restrained and far more impressive in the long run. 


Two more contrasts are provided by Brian Lawrance and his 
Lansdowne Sextet (Decca F6388) and Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm (H.M.V. BD5212). J want to be Happy and Lady, be 
Good are two of the best efforts by the Lawrance combination for 
some considerable time ; swing, nicely and comparatively quietly 
played, with well-balanced vocals by Lawrance. The usual crazy 
vocals by Waller are features of both Old Plantation and Where is 
the Sun? They are just as amusing and as noisy as ever ; a real 
tonic just the same. 


It is some considerable time since Bert Firman and his 
Orchestra made a record ; it must be some years ago. Here 
they are once more, playing My Little Buckaroo (film, *‘ Strange 
Laws ”’) and Don’t Play with Fire on H.M.V. BD5220. They, 
naturally, have moved with the times, though nothing really 
startling happens. More than this can be said of the Four 
Aces on Parlophone F798, where they seem to extemporize 
the whole of Beale Street Blues and New St. Louis Blues. This 
is cleverly done, but all the same it does not appeal to me 
very much. 

George Elliot and his Sweet Music Makers are, as their 
title implies, musicians with a different aim in life. They have 
four titles to their credit this month. All are on similar lines, so 
hear them in this order: Blue Venetian Waters and To-morrow is 
Another Day (H.M.V. BD5219) ; My Heart’s in Old Killarney and 
Speaking of the Weather (H.M.V. BD5218). 
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Late Arrivals 


Two minds with not a single thought—those of Murgatroyd 
and Winterbottom—discuss Clothes and The Seaside in their usual 
racy manner on Parlophone F800, whilst on F792 Sam Costa 
takes his singing of My Little Buckaroo and That Song in My Heart 
in a comparatively easy style, and is just as interesting. Then 
Turner Layton gets going Across the Great Divide and follows this 
up with another Western—There’s a Ranch in the Sky. He is in 
better form on this disc (Col. FB1693) but hardly more winsome 
than Patricia Rossborough, whose fingers blithely depress the 
dominoes in two film selections—-College Holiday and Swing High, 
Swing Low—on Parlophone F791. She does not have it all her own 
way this month, for Peggy Desmond, also a solo pianist and also 
playing two film selections, is almost as nimble (but rather heavier 
in touch) on Regal-Zono MR2432. ‘‘ Gold Diggers of 1937” 
and ‘‘ That Girl from Paris ” are her finger exercises. Althouzh 
the comparison is hardly fair to these ladies, I like Carroll 
Gibbons and his Boy Friends even better still. They also play 
a selection of tunes from ‘‘ Swing High, Swing Low ” and another 
pot-pourri from “‘ 234 Hours’ Leave’ on Col. FB1697 ; and on 
Col. FB1698 they concentrate on single numbers, namely, La-de-/e, 
La-de-da and Watching the Stars. Keep your feet still if you can to 
the La-de-da tune. 


Eddie Carroll and the Casani Club Orchestra follow up 
their last month’s success with the melodic Moonlight and Shadows 
and Jn the Sweet Long Ago on Parlophone F773; and Bram 
Martin and his Band show some improvement in the matter 
of tone and attack in My Little Buckaroo and Swing is in the Air on 
Regal-Zono MR2451. In Here Comes To-morrow and Maracay 
they are almost as attractive as Joe Loss and his Band in 
With a Twinkle in Your Eye and Keep Calling Me Sweetheart (Regal- 
Zono MR2450) and in Let’s put our heads together and With Plenty 
of Money and You (Regal-Zono MR2434). These lads get more 
prolific month by month ; they are certainly developing polish. 


Late Extra 


Just as we go to press another batch of records has arrived, 
and even these do not complete the new issues for June. 


First there is Marjorie Stedeford singing J hear a Call to Arms, 
from the film “‘ Swing High, Swing Low,” and Why do you pass 
me by; she sounds more sure of herself than ever, and I rate 
this disc (Columbia FB1689) as one of her best to date. Then 
comes a new discovery, Master Dillwyn Thomas (the soprano 
from the film “Gang Show ”’) singing those old familiar songs 
Mother Machree and Danny Boy. Unlike many child singers 
Master Thomas has learned to finish his words properly ; his 
voice is clear and is fairly resonant for one so young. Hear 
Columbia FB1606. 


Both Leslie Hutchinson, singing Where is the Sun and To- 
morrow is Another Day (Parlophone F790), and Turner Layton, 
who sings On a Little Bamboo Bridge and Broken Hearted Clown on 
Columbia FB1692, seem to be in rather better form than in the 
songs noticed earlier. Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra 
make a belated return on Parlophone F802 with a Bedtime Medley, 
a pot-pourri of songs of the Goodnight, Sweetheart ilk, which 
is coupled with The Sweetest Music this side of Heaven. In 
these the band sound more like Guy Lombardo’s combination 
than ever; I hope they do not cultivate the saccharine 
effect too much. The other Winnick titles are Across the 
Great Divide and My Heart’s in Old Killarney; these are on 
Parlophone F802. 


The rearguard this month is Harry Roy and his Orchestra, 
who play the four principal tunes from the ‘ Gold Diggers 
of 1937.” They are Let’s Put Our Heads Together and Speaking 
of the Weather (Parlophone F781) and With Plenty of Money and 
You and All’s Fair in Love and War (Parlophone F780). 
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BRUNSWICK 


The Ink Spots (Am.N.) 

**** Don’t let old age creep upon you (61582) 

**** Yes—suh! (Dowell, Razaf) (61584) 
(Brunswick 02407—2s. 6d.). 

Refinement is certainly an asset, but 
only provided its achievement does not 
destroy the fundamental nature of the 
ubject. 

Which in jazz is just what it so often does. 
{ know of more fine bands and artists than 
{ care to think of, particularly among the 
coloured folk, who have ruined their per- 
formances by attempting to acquire what 
for want of a better description I will call 
superficial polish. It has knocked all the 
natural and inherent character, which is 
half its charm, out of their music, and made 
them sound artificial and fulsome. 

But not so the Ink Spots. True they 
slumped a bit during the period they appear 
to have been grooming themselves, but that 
can now be forgotten. To-day their enter- 
tainment is presented with a taste and 
finesse that would be a credit to the most 
cultured white artist, yet it retains every- 
thing that makes this lighter sort of Negro 
music so fascinating—its tunefulness, its 
rhythm, its peculiar phraseology, the 
intriguing accent in which its lyrics are 
sung, and perhaps above all that quaint 
ingenuousness which alone can make it 
sound true to the surroundings of its origin. 

These two sides are really great fun and 
I hope you will not fail to appreciate what 
a fine guitarist the responsible Spot is. 

These lads may call themselves Ink Spots, 
but they are anything but blots on the 
landscape. 

* * * 
Art Tatum and His Swingsters (Am.) 

*** What will I tell my heart ? (Lawrence, 

Tinturnin) (DLA726) 

**** With plenty of money and you (film 
“‘ Gold Diggers of 1937’) (Warren, 
Dubin) (DLA725) 

(Brunswick 02417—2s. 

Tatum (/) with Marshall Royal (c/) ; 
Lloyd Reese (imp); Bill Perkins (zg) ; 
Joe Bailey (4) ; Oscar Bradley (ds). 

Blind Negro wizard of the keyboard, Art 
Tatum, star of numerous piano solo records, 
is here for the first time on the wax pre- 
sented with a band. 

It would have been better had the band 
consisted only of a rhythm section. Except 


for a terrific passage in With plenty of money 
in which Tatum goes to town with the 
clarinet, the “ melody” instruments are 
more of a hindrance than a help, not 
because of any individual inability, or 
because they are kept rather in the back- 
ground, but because even when one or 
other is taking lead Tatum too is playing 
the theme on his piano. A busy, flow’ry 
performer at all times, this doubling of the 
melody only makes things sound tangled up. 

Nevertheless the records have their 
points. For sheer technique Tatum has 
most of ’em skinned. In fact, he plays so 
much piano that it is sometimes too much, 
but when you’ve sorted it all out most of 
the stuff is good, some of it grand, and for 
the most part the swing is there. 

On first hearing the sob saga may seem 
the better side because the slower tempo 
makes it sound less involved, but the plums 
are mostly in the fast, exciting financial 
opus on its obverse. 
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Eddie Farley and His Orchestra (Am.) 


****T can’t break the habit of you (Razaf, 
Beale, Causer) (v by Al Rose) 


88 Noo eas Wenniker, Davis) (61596) 
(Brunswick 0241 1—2s. 6d. ). 

Farley directing Harmony Hudson, 
Jerry Delmar, Al Rose (alios) ; Herman 
Ross (ten); Luddy Guenther, Sol 
Gennett, Paul Williams (imps); Al 
Philburn (imb) ; Bob Quimby (/) ; Jim 
Gimino (zg) ; H. Fullihan (6); Louis 
Koppelman (ds). 

Eddie Farley may be having to make the 
music go round without the assistance of 
his erstwhile confederate, Mike Riley, but 
it’s coming out here for all that. 

This new band of Farley’s has all the 
jive of the old smaller Riley-Farley gang, 
and a good deal more _honest-to-goodness 
musicianship. There’s some tone and 
ensemble now to add to the warblings of a 


bunch of lads who appear to enjoy setting 
a lively pace for the modern versions of 
the light fantastic. 

A few bands like this in some of our 
dancing resorts, and they’d be worth 
going to. 

* * 
jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 


*** Honest and truly (Rose) (v by Dan 
Grissom) (61552) 
***Tinger awhile (Rose, Owens) (v by 
Dan Grissom) (61551) 
(Brunswick 02418—2s. 6d.). 

Lunceford (sax) with Willie Smith, 
Ed. Brown, Earl Caruthers, Joe Thomas, 
D. Grissom (reeds); Ed. Tompkins, Sy. 
Oliver, Paul Webster (imps); Elmer 
Crumbly, Russell Boles, Ed. Durham 
(tmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox (~); Al Norris 
(g); Moses Allen (b); J. Crawford (5). 

There is perhaps no better bait for catch- 
ing the more sophisticated of the ordinary 
listeners than the revival of tunes they have 
liked but have had time to forget. It is 
just a matter of tempering melody with the 
right amount of orchestral artifice and 
rhythm, and Lunceford, with his un- 
doubtedly fine band, seems to be finding 
out how to do this to perfection. 

But in talking of sophisticated ordinary 
listeners I do not include the modern swing 
enthusiasts. In spite of occasional moments, 
and notably those by the saxophones, the 
going on the whole verges a shade too near 
the “ commercial ” for the fans’ outlook. 


* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**Gee, but you're swell (Baer, Tobias) 
(v by Louis Jordan) (61530) 
*** Tove, you're just a laugh (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (61126) 
(Brunswick 02419—2s. 6d.) 

Webb (ds) with Pete Clark, Edgar 
Sampson, Wayman Carver, Theo 
McRae (reeds) ; Mario Bauza, R. Stark, 
Taft Jordan (imps) ; Nat. Storey, Sandy 
Williams (irmbs) ; John Steel (p) ; Joha 
Truehart (zg) ; Dell Thomas (). 

Chick seems to have found nothing in 
either of the tunes to inspire him to do 
more than treat them in a competently 
** commercial”? manner, but Chick Webb’s 
band is always Chick Webb, and in the 
second side Ella is still Ella even if her 
diction isn’t quite as clear as it might be. 
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Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
**Study in brown (Clinton) (61577) 
** Whoa, babe (Clinton) (v by Pee-Wee 
Hunt) (61578) 
(Brunswick 02410—2s. 6d.). 

Glen Gray, Clarence Hutchenrider, 
Art. Ralston (altos); Frank “Pat” 
Davis, Kenneth Sargent (tens) ; Robert 
Jones, Grady Watts, Sonny Dunham 
(tmps) ; Walter “ Pee-Wee ” Hunt, Billy 
Rauch, Fritz Hummel (trmbs) ; Joe Hall 
(p) ; Jack Blanchette (zg) ; Stan Dennis 
(6); Tony Briglia (ds); Mel. Jenssen 
(vln—conductor) . 

Neither composition is much more than 
a sequence of licks and repetitive phrases 
which have long been getting threadbare, 
but the band sounds a bit better than usual. 
The style may not be anything to write 
home about, but the playing is more 
relaxed and there is less blah. 


COLUMBIA 
The Ink Spots (Am.N.) 


****7¢ "aint nobody's business what I do 
(Browne, Sampsel) (61105) 
**** Your feet’s too big (Benson-Fisher, 
Ink Spots) (61104) 
(Columbia DB5031—2s. 6d.). 


Having said my say on the Ink Spots 
when dealing with their Brunswick records 
on the preceding page, it only remains for 
me to add that there is nothing to choose 
between the four new sides they have given 
us this month. These Columbias are just 
as good fun in every way as the two titles 
mentioned earlier. 

Your feet’s too big, the number with which 
the quartet made its name when it was 
over here with Hylton, was released on 
H.M.V. BD146 a couple of years ago. 
This new version is even better. 

* * - 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 


* Henderson stomp(Henderson) (W142902) 


*Tozo (Henderson, Cowdery) (v by 
Don Redman) (W143345) (1926) 
(Columbia DB5030—2s. 6d.). 
142902—Henderson directing Buster 
Bailey (cl) ; Don Redman (alto) ; Haw- 
kins (fen); Russell Smith, Joe Smith, 
Tom Ladnier (imps) ; Ch. Green (trmb) ; 
“Fats” Waller (p); Ch. Dixon (jo) ; 
June Coles (b) ; Kaiser Marshall (ds). 
143345—F. Henderson replaces Waller. 
Once again I repeat my plea that some 
arrangement should be come to to prevent 
the companies issuing—or, as in this case, 
reissuing—these old records without giving 
an indication of their age on the labels. 
It is unfair to the public, and worse than 
that to those who made them. Imagine 
what harm might be done to Henderson if 
someone who doesn’t follow things as 
closely as we do should buy the disc and 
think it one of his recent performances, 
though in this case I should hardly think 
such a thing possible. The records were 
good in their day, mainly because of what 
would have then been considered a couple 
of pretty smart arrangements. Also they 
show that even then the better dance bands 
could sound like a band when they had 
the dots to play from. But styles have 
changed so, and oh. my! doesn’t it all 
sound corny now. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


DECCA 


Leonard Feather and Ye Olde English 
Swinge Band 
*** Dye ken Fohn Peel? (Traditional) 
(TB3034) 
***#* There is.a tavern in the town (Tradi- 
tional) (TB3035) 
(Decca F6389—1s. 6d.). 

Feather directing Andy McDevitt (c/) ; 
Buddy Featherstonhaugh (ten) ; Archie 
Craig (imp); Eddie Macauley (f) ; 
Eddie Freeman (g) ; Wally Morris (5) ; 
Al Craig (ds). 

Well, we’ve heard most types of music 
taken on the ride to town, but it seems to 
have been left to young Leonard Feather 
to discover that the simple harmonies of 
our traditional airs are as good as anything 
else when it comes to a spot of impromptu 
swing. 

And he hasn’t gone far wrong in the 
none too easy task of finding the right lads 
for the job. We haven’t so many who can 
trot out the jive, but these boys have cer- 
tainly delivered the goods. The rhythm 
section as such has sent up Freeman’s and 
Craig’s stock a good few points in my 
market, and I shall also have to reconsider 
one or two ideas I had about Archie Craig. 
But the stars of the proceedings are McDevitt 
and especially Macauley. Eddie’s piano 
is so like Teddy Wilson’s that it is just 
too bad. 

And now I suppose some of you good 
people who heard the outfit’s broadcast 
last month in “‘ Swing That Music ” Series 
are wondering what there can be to rave 
about. All right, hear the record and 
you'll find out. I put it down to the fact 
that it’s so difficult to work up any atmo- 
sphere at the B.B.C. They just won’t let 


you. 
* * * 


Lew Stone and His Band 


**#* Phony shadows (Carroll) (TB3017) 
*** House hop (Mundy, Goodman) 
(TBgo16) 
(Decca F6392—1s. 6d.) 

Stone directing Joe Crossman, Bill 
Apps, Don Barigo, E. Ritte (reeds) ; 
Chick Smith and Alf Noakes (tmps) ; 
Lew Davis, Joe Ferrie (trmb); Bob 
Magee (/); Sam Gelsley (zg) ; Arthur 
Maden (b) ; Jock Jacobson (ds). 

It is a little unfortunate that Goodman’s 
House hop should be issued by H.M.V. at 
the same time as Lew Stone’s version. The 
comparison shows how devoid of fire and 
attack even our best bands can become 
when forced to wear the kid gloves demanded 
by the blasé frequenters of our ritzy res- 
taurants. 

Still, Lew Stone’s version has its points. 
It is played more than competently with a 
style that is a good deal better than the 
unnecessary restraint might at first cause 
one to believe. 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. altosaxophone | m mellophone 

b ; string bass N_.. negro artist(s) 

bar .. baritone sax p +. piano 

bjo .. banjo ten .. tenor sax 

el -. clarinet tmp .. trumpet 

ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 

fl -. flute vin... violin 

zg +. guitar xyl xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 

Am .. American artist(s) recorded in America 


Notre: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 


June 1937 


The same remarks apply to Eddie 
Carroll’s Ebony shadows. A more original 
and better composition than his Harlem, 
the record is tasteful, includes some tuneful 
celeste, and is by no means unrythmical 
in its quiet, unpretentious way. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong with Andy Iona’s 
Islanders (Am.N.) 
* Hawaiian hospitality (Kinney, Owens) 
(62071) 
*On a little bamboo bridge (Sherman, 
Fletcher) (62070) 
(Decca F6393—1s. 6d.). 

Armstrong (imp and vocalist) with Iona 
(alto and ukulele); Harry Evens (c/) 
K. A. Theck (tmp) ; Sam Koki (steel 2) ; 
Harry Baty, Geo. Archer (gs); Joe 
Nawahi ()). Vocal trio: Iona, Archer, 
Baty. 

The world’s greatest swing man _ hob- 
nobbing with a bunch of grass skirts. Thus 
do the mighty fall, and thus does the tragedy 
wend its pathetic way. 


, 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed 
***** Moon glow (Hudson) (OAg7752) 
**#*#* Runnin’ wild (Grey, Woods, Gibbs) 
(OA04561) 
(H.M.V. B8568—2as. 6d.). 

Goodman (cl) with Theodore “Teddy ” 
Wilson (~) ; Gene Krupa (ds); Lionel 
Hampton (vibraphone). 


We have been hearing a lot lately about 
the decline of Goodman, but it seems that 
when he feels like it he is still a great artist. 

Goodman has been accused of sounding 
dull, particularly in his first choruses in 
records by the quartet. Undoubtedly there 
has been justification for the contention, 
and some may at first think that the same 
remark applies to Moon glow. But there is 
a vast difference between the restraint of 
taste and the slackness that comes with 
lack of inspiration, and one needs to hear 
the record only a few times to realize that 
the simplicity of Goodman’s playing here 
is the simplicity of Art. 

In a somewhat different way, though to 
no less an extent, can the same be said of 
Hampton, who, as a soloist as distinct from an 
accompanist, shares the record with Good- 
man. His playing has the same delicacy of 
feeling, even if it is on rather more in- 
genious lines. If anything more tasteful 
and charming than Moon glow has appeared 
in the name of jazz I have yet to hear it. 

Runnin’ wild, in faster tempo and more 
exciting, is another performance of which 
no one concerned need be ashamed. 

Krupa, having another of his beanos, 
starts it off, but the introduction is notable 
chiefly as another instance of that amazing 
sympathy that exists between Goodman and 
Wilson. This time it is not a matter of 
spontaneous intuition, as the passage was 
obviously thought out and rehearsed in 
advance, but the way these two phrase 
together, adjust their touch to each other, 
makes it difficult to realize that there is not 
a section of clarinets playing. And so the 
performance goes on, full of little touches 
like this with Goodman still up to some- 
thing like his true form, Hampton’s vibra- 
phone as intriguing as ever, and an 
immaculate solo from Mr. Wilson. 
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Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 

****]’ve got a note sheen (v by Cliff 

Weston) (0A95504 
**** Marie (Berlin) (v by ack Leonard 
and trio) (OA04534) 
(H.M.V. B8570—2s. 6d.). 
05504—Dorsey (irmb) with probably 
N. Bernardi, J. Van Eps, S. Stoneburn, 
Clyde Rounds (reeds); A. Ferretti, S. 
Bose, Cliff Weston (tmps); Ben Pickering, 

David Jacobs (trmbs) ; Paul Mitchell (/) ; 
Mac Cheikes (zg); Gene Traxler (5) ; 
Sasa Rosen (ds). 

So H.M.V. are at last recognizing the 
meits of Mr. D. Having had innumerable 
records sitting idly on their shelves for 
mcnths, they are now shooting them out 
wit a rush, 

Well, I for one am not complaining. 
Whatever there may be to be said against 
Tom Dorsey’s waxings—and it is seldom 
much—one can always rely on them to be 
int‘resting. There is something particularly 
virile in the way Tom gets this band of his 
to play. 

farie is one of his performances that 
gets home less on its ideas and more in the 
way they are carried out. The tune is 
not the sort of thing to inspire a swing 
treatment, and more than one eyebrow 
mev raise when I say that a choral group 
appears in unison behind the straight 
vocal of this sentimental melody. But it 
comes off. Tom D.’s simple trombone solo 
at the start is well set off by the brass figures 
heard against it, and the choir, singing 
figures which might also have been written 
for a section of brass, is not only an idea 
that has not been worked to death, but 
sounds rhythmical. 

But the best things are to come. Follow- 
ing the vocal is a trumpet solo worthy of 
(and probably by) Berigan. We then get 
a muted solo by Dorsey, who is not at his 
best in the style he has adopted, but the 
sun comes out again when Bud Freeman 
gets away on his tenor. 

On the other side I ought to be given a 
royalty, if only because it appears to have 
been issued in response to my request in 
these columns last month 

And the cheque should not be so small. 
This is the sort of record that should go 
well with everybody. It is obvious and 
straightforward enough to go well with the 
public at large, and yet in its light way is 
good jazz. But perhaps its greatest appeal 
lies in the fact that it is such bright and 
colourful entertainment. 

* * * 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Bugle call rag (Pettis, Mills, Meyers, 
Schoebel) (OAo02460 
*** Fieuse hop (Mundy, Goodman) 
(OA101255) 
(H.M.V. B8569—2s. 6d.). 
02460—Goodman (c/) with H. Schert- 
zer, W. de —_ Arthur Rollini, Vido 
Musso (reeds) ; 1. Goodman, G. Griffin, 
H. Finkelman (imps) ; M. McEarchern, 
S. Ballard (irmbs); J. Stacey (p) ; 
— mene ft ; H. Goodman (b); G. 


ee -p hnk O (cl) with Schertzer, 
de Pew, Rollini, R. Clark (reeds); G. 
Irwin, N. Kazebier, Griffin (imps) ; 
McEarchern, Ballard (irmbs); Stacey 
(p); Reuss (zg); H. Goodman ()) ; 
Krupa (ds). 


The GRAMOPHONE 


There is nothing very unexpected about 
Bugle call rag. It runs true to type of tune 
and general trend of arranging, and gets 
home by being an exhilarating sample of 
Goodman’s band as a whole. 

It opens with the well-known trumpet 
call, and then, with \the call taken succes- 
sively by clarinet and trombone, goes on 
to a thrice repeated movement made up of 
reiterated brass figures with replies by the 
reeds. Later we get choruses by tenor 
and trombone and two by Goodman, and 
eventually of course an all-in finish of more 
reiterated figures and replies, with Krupa 
setting light to everyone within earshot. 
Of its kind, it’s all good stuff, and the fun’s 
worth the money even if the arrangement 
isn’t the most original thing you’ve ever 
heard. 

House hop has much the same general atmo- 
sphere. More “ business” by the arranger, 
Goodman playing clarinet that is not so 
far off his best, and a band which, as you 
may have heard said, is not exactly one of 
the worst in existence. 





@ * 
“« PERSONNELS ” 





Readers are reminded that the 
practice of giving the personnel of a 
combination only when its first record 
is reviewed, and then when mention- 
ing subsequent recordings referring 
back to the original publication of 
the information, will be continued. 

As, however, a new volume of 
THE GRAMOPHONE commences with 
this number the “‘ personnels ” of all 
combinations will be given (when 
known) as and when their next 
records are mentioned, irrespective 
of whether they were published in 
our last volume. 











PARLOPHONE 


Dickey Wells’s Shim Shammers (Am.) 
*#** Baby, are you satisfied? (v by Fletch 
Jahon) (152426) (1930) 
Benny Carter and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
* Minnie the Moocher (Calloway) (v) 
(151456) (1931) 
(Parlophone R2345—2s. 6d.). 
151456—Benny Carter directing Ch. 
Holmes, C. Wethington, Castor McCord 
(reeds); W. Jones, S. Hemphill, Ed. 
Anderson (irmps) ; H. White, H. Hicks 
(trmbs) ; E. Hayes (p); B. James (djo) ; 
H. Alvis (b) ; W. Lynch (ds). 

Out of the blue into the Blues come 
the most amazing things. The Dickey 
Wells opus, which has been knocking about 
for years, unknown apparently even to 
that French fountain of knowledge Delauney, 
turns up as one of the best novelties we have 
had for many days. The combination con- 
sists of three Kazoos, a rhythm section, a 
tongue and a set of teeth, last two used for 
a whistling solo, and if all or any of that 
sounds corny to you get the platter and 
hear how near to being really great it 
all gets. 

The tune is just another way of intro- 
ducing the tale—now almost traditional 
among the coloured folk—about the two 
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old women who lived in shoes as given to 
us recently by Sharkey on Vocalion under 
the name of Mudhole Blues. 

The other side is just Mills Blue Rhythm 
Band (of the time) being directed on one 
of its worst days by Benny Carter, who has 
probably been wishing he hadn’t ever since 
he heard the result. The record, with 
its gamut of singing a la Calloway at his 
worst, wouldn’t have been worth having 
even if it had been issued when the tune 
meant something. 

* * * 
Bessie Smith (N.) 
***Cold in the hand Blues (140250) (1926) 
***St, Louis Blues (Handy) (140241) 
(1926) 
(Parlophone R2344—2s. 6d.). 

That the recording is probably more or 

less up to the standard of what it was at 


the time these were made doesn’t alter the” 


fact that it sounds horrible to-day, and 
that is the first thing you will have to get 
over. Never easy to record because she 
has a loud, strident voice, they have tried 
to get over the difficulty by putting Bessie 
yards from the mike. Result—she is over- 
powered by the accompaniment, not so much 
in the matter of volume, but in perspective. 
The accompaniment sounds next to you, 
Bessie might be in another street. 

However, we are getting nearer to it. 
These records are certainly an improvement 
on the lady’s piercing Jn the house Blues 
(R2329, released April last) with its dis- 
tressing orchestral accompaniment, and if 
you can accustom yourself to the reproduc- 
tion will give you more than an inkling as 
to the reason why she achieved the reputa- 
tion of being perhaps the finest Blues singer 
there has ever been. In the music, if not 
always in the words, of the Blues is to be 
found the whole story of the Negroes’ 
childlike failure to understand the reasons 
for what to them are the oppressions of 
civilization, and Bessie is one of the few who 
has been gifted with the inherent power to 
unwrap that story. 

d now may we please have her Back 
Water Blues, Matrix No. 143291, originally 
issued, in case you have lost track of it, 
Messrs. Parlophone, years ago on American 
Columbia 14195D. You will find it not 
only better recorded, but an altogether 
better record if you want to show what 
the Blues and Bessie Smith really can be 
at their best. 

P.S.—Accompaniments to Cold in the 
hand and St. Louis are not by orchestra as 
stated on the labels. They are respectively 
by trumpet and piano, and trumpet and 
organ. Piano and organ are, I believe, 
played by Fred Longshaw. Who the trumpet 
is, I do not know. French authority 
Delauney says it is Louis Armstrong, but I 
think he has made a mistake. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Broadway Swingstars (Am. Mixed) 
**#** Mutiny in the parlour (Heyman, Lawn- 
hurst) (OA99774) 
***#%** Panic is on (The) (Clarke, Tharp) 
(OAg99775) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2440—1s. 3d.). 
Milton “ Mezz Mezzrow” Mesirow 
(cl) directing Bud Freeman (fen) ; Frank 
Newton (N.imp); Willie “The Lion” 
Smith Ny) ; Albert Casey (N.z) ; 
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Wellman Braud (N.)); Geo. Stafford 
(N.ds). 


The original name of this pick-up com- 
bination, under which the record was 
released in America, is Mezz Mezzrow and 
His Swing Band. Presumably the change 
of nomenclature here is because Mezzrow 
has been presented with another outfit 
under his name at half-a-crown on H.M.V. 
Even so, it is all rather silly, because H.M.V. 
haven’t any more records by the group, 
and this covering up of Mezz (who has a 
following) under a meaningless alias is only 
likely to harm the sales of these Regals. 

However, the old one about a rose by 
any other name holds good as usual. Mezz 
must have about the worst tone and most 
limited technique of any clarinetist who 
has ever appeared with a really good swing 
outfit, but there are compensations. What 
he plays is good stuff, and he infuses a wealth 
of feeling into his performances. 

Then that uncertain proposition Mr. 
Smith. For every once he will play well 
on a record Leonine Willie plays badly 
twice. This is one of his better efforts. 
In fact, both sides give one chances to 
appreciate that there are reasons for the 
reputation he has over there. In some ways 
he may be likened to “ Fats’? Waller at 
his best. His playing is not always so full, 
but many of its mannerisms are the same. 

Bud Freeman, too, seems to have had one 
of his good days. If he seems to swing 
more in the ensemble (note the end of the 
Panic) he can still trot out a solo. He has 
an uncanny knack of finding unexpected 
notes and building them into phrases which 
have atmosphere as well as style. 

So what with all this, Frank Newton’s 
trumpet and a first-rate rhythm section, 
this disc at only 1s. 3d. is almost certain 
to prove quite the best value of the month 
for those who like to hear great artists 
unhampered by orchestrations. 

* * * 
Wingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am 


*** Formal night in Harlem (Shuman, 
Farro, Loman) (v by Mannone) 


(OA04565) 

***Oh, say, can you swing? (Stillman, 
Hyde, Adlam) (v by Mannone) 
(OA04570) 


(Regal-Zonophone MR2438—1s. 3d.). 
If only Wingy would shut up chattering 
when he wasn’t blowing that horn of his 
(you can’t hear a word of what he’s 
saying, anyway) one might be able to 
appreciate what was happening. Even so 
these jam sessions sound pretty good to me. 
This bunch of boys knows how to get in 
the groove and slide right up, and anything 
the racket may lack as a concert it more 
than makes up for when the time comes to 
start the old feet tapping, even though for 
class the performances cannot compare with 
those by Mezz M. above. 


VOCALION 


Sharkey and His Sharks of Rhythm 
(Am.N.) 


*** Swingin’ on the Swanee Shore (Cava- 
naugh), Redmond, David) (v) 
(20598) 

**** Swing like a rusty gate (Winstein) (v) 
(20601) 

(Vocalion S80—2s. 6d.). 
Sharkey Bonano (imp and _ vocalist) ; 
Joe Marsala (ci); George Brunies 
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(trmb) ; Joe Bushkin () ; Eddie Condon 
(g) ; Fred Wayland (4) ; Al Siddell (ds). 


The whole joy of Sharkey is his naivety. 
He gets hold of tunes which have no more 
significance than nursery rhymes, does 
nothing with them, yet it works. 

But perhaps that’s where I’m wrong. 
The unaffected, cheerful naturalness makes 
it seem that he does nothing with them, 
but on second thoughts he probably does a 
great deal. It is certainly doing something 
when you can make the music swing so 
inevitably that one cannot imagine the tune 
being played at any other tempo or in any 
other rhythm, when your trumpet sounds 
as though nothing could be easier than to 
play it like that, when you have a clarinet 
whose every note holds one’s interest—and 
that’s what these records spell. 

If you are looking for something that 
doesn’t need to be analysed before you can 
appreciate it, something that is just obvious 
good fun and at the same time will appeal 
to those who know what swing means, this 
disc is perhaps the best of the month. At 
any rate it’s gone well with me. 


* * * 


Benny Carter (N) with The Ramblers 
(Dutch) 
****T°il never give in (F. Johnson) (AM731) 
*** New Street Swing (Bulterman) (AM730) 
(Vocalion S81—es. 6d.). 


These were made during Benny’s quite 
recent visit to Holland. (Incidentally, he is 
back in London for a short spell, but is due 
to return to Holland again very shortly, 
having fixed up a job there for the summer 
with a band he is to form.) 

The Ramblers’ brass and rhythm teams 
are perhaps a shade lumpy and tight, but 
I’ve heard many much worse outfits. In 
fact, they themselves have been worse. You 
would hardly recognize this as the same 
combination as that which was relayed by 
the B.B.C. not so long ago. 

And of course there is the attraction of 
Benny. Quite a lot of New Street is taken 
up by his alto, and I cannot pay greater 
tribute than to say that I wish there had 
been even more. 

In J’ll never give in Benny runs away with 
the show on his trumpet, and later tenor, 
although there is quite a lot else to be said 
for the side—for one thing the composition 
by Freddy Johnson, a coloured artist 
recently a feature in Paris, for another 
Johnson’s charming piano solo, and for yet 
another the pleasant arrangement. 








LATE ARRIVAL 


Cliff Edwards, “Ukulele Ike,” with 
Andy Iona and His Islanders (Am.) 


***Somebody loves me (De Sylva, Mac- 
Donald, Gershwin (DLA669) 
***St. Louis Blues (Handy) (DLA672) 
(Brunswick 02408—2s. 6d.). 


Henry Evens (cl) ; K. A. Theck (imp) ; 
Sam Koke (sie g) ; Harry Baty, Geo. 
Archer (gs); Joe Nawahi (b); Andy 
Iona (alto and ukulele). 

Our Ike may not be a gent to be taken 
too seriously, but that does not prevent 
him from being good fun—and that goes 
for Joe Uke and his Islanders too. 
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Roy Eldridge and His Orch. (Am.N.) 


*** Florida stomp (Eldridge) (C1794) 
*** Wabash stomp (Eldridge) (C1793) 
(Vocalion S82—2s. 6d.). 

Roy Eldridge (tmp) with J. Eldridge, 
S. Carey (altos); D. Young (ten); Ted 
Cole (p); J. Collins (zg); T. Parham 
(b) ; Zutty Singleton (ds). 

There is no doubt that Roy Eldridge has 
a definite love of the morbid. Neither of 
these compositions descends to quite such 
depths of sinister moroseness as his last 
month’s That thing, but at times both come 
near to doing so. They are melancholy 
in the extreme, and if the tension is relieved 
occasionally by a bar or two in the major, 
it is only a moment before we are back in 
the minor for some barbaric phrase that 
only makes life seem all the more miserable. 

Personally, I can’t say that I really like 
music of this sort. I don’t pretend that it 
scares me, but it disturbs me, and I don’t 
like being disturbed, not in that way. I 
look to jazz for recreation—brightness, 
charm, and innocent excitement to appeal 
to my senses, skill and ingenuity to tickie 
whatever I may have that takes the place 
of intellect ; in fact, entertainment. 

However, I don’t want to get this music 
out of its class by suggesting that one should 
take too serious a view of it, so perhaps 
it would be better if I merely said that Roy 
Eldridge is in his way quite a brilliant 
trumpet player and that the orchestra he 
has gathered together is a fitting vehicle for 
the interpretation of his ideas. 

* * * 
Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Flany doodle swing (Hines) (C1814) 

** Inspiration (Hines) (C1817) 
(Vocalion S83—2s. 6d.). 

Hines (p) with O. Simeon; Darnell 
Howard (alios); Wm. Randall, Len 
Gay (tens) ; Milton Fletcher, Ch. Allen, 
Waller Fuller (imps); Wm. Franklyn, 
Lewis Taylor, James Young (trmbs) ; 
Lawrence Dixon (zg); Quinn Wilson 
(6) ; Wallace Bishop (ds). 

I can work up no very great enthusiasm 
about either the tunes or the band. The 
former are uninspired (in spite of the name 
of the second),~the latter has a messy en- 
semble and is rough in tone. In fact, the 
only parts I liked of either side were Hines’ 
piano solos. They say he has got careless, 
and perhaps he has, but he is still head and 
shoulders above most of ’em. 

* * * 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 

**Bio boy blue (Lawrence, Howell, 
Tenturnin) (v by Johnny Hauser) 
(B20695) 

**7’m gonna kiss myself good-bye (Gordon, 
Roberts, Kaufman) (v by Johnny 
Hauser) (B20694) 

(Vocalion 547—2s. 6d.). 


Berigan (imp) with H. Schiezer, M. 
Matlock, A. Dollinger (reeds) ; H. Green- 
wald, H. Brown (imps) ; F. Leary (trmb) ; 
Leo Burness (~) ; Tom Morganelli (z) : 
Arnold Fishkin (5) ; Manny Berger (ds). 

If these two had been all through like 
their last choruses they would have earned 
at least another star, but you have to wade 
through so much barren arranging and 
vocalizing before Bunny or anyone else 
does anything worth talking about. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Radiogram, Model 567 
Price 22 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W42 valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X42 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi W42 valve. 
Detector and L.F. :—Marconi DH42 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N42 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier:— Marconi U12 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Jnduction. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52, 195-580 and 725-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Tone Control and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary 
Speaker with cut-out switch. 


We regard this Marconiphone 567 radio-gramophone as one 
of the finest propositions that 
ihe gargantuan factories at 
tlayes have ever produced. 
Not merely does it constitute 

new standard in monetary 

alues, for its calibre it repre- 

sents about the peak in perfor- 
nance it is possible to obtain 
in a self-contained radio and 
ecord reproducer. 

That, at first sight, may seem 
io be a rather sweeping state- 
ment to make ; it is, neverthe- 
less, quite true. It is less expen- 
sive than any previous Mar- 
coniphone all-wave radiogram 
and in addition it is very much 
more efficient. This increase 
in efficiency on the radio side is 
mainly due to the fact that im- 
pulses picked up by the aerial 
are amplified before being 
passed on to the mixer circuit. 
The benefit of this initial H.F. 
amplifying stage is imme- 
diately realized when one 
compares the overall efficiency 
with that of a receiver in which the signal is fed direct into the 
frequency-changer stage. Stations which are of doubtful value 





“|. . the tone is bright and forward 
and is not overlaid by low or relatively 
low frequency resonances.” 


owing to poor strength on the latter type of instrument are boosted... , 


up to greater output levels on the 567. 

The value of this extra H.F. amplifier is more particularly 
appreciated when traversing the short waveband because the 
extra amplification available helps in some cases to supplement 
the action of the A.V.C. in respect of fading. Neither ampli- 
fication nor A.V.C. is, however, a cure for deep fading. For 
the time being, at any rate, we must be complacent about that 
phenomenon of short-wave reception. The H.F. amplifier stage 
has one further advantage, and that is it tends to improve quality 
of reproduction by producing more linear rectification of H.F. 
signals by the diode second detector. 

During our tests, and we must admit that we burned very 
little midnight oil, we had little difficulty in receiving the popular 
short-wave stations of the U.S.A., South America, Africa, etc., 
though we were not fortunate enough to strike satisfactory con- 
ditions for the reception of Australia or Japan. Under certain 
circumstances, these countries are by no means out of range. 


It would be superfluous to record in detail the number of 
stations received on the medium and long wavebands; well 
over forty were heard, and the majority with a minimum of 
interference, mutual or otherwise, and with commendable quality. 
It is noteworthy, too, that there is nearly always some little extra 
brilliance in hand over and above the most equable tonal balance 
for local transmissions. 

Generally speaking, the tone is bright and forward and is not 
overlaid by low or relatively low frequency resonances. At full 
volume the characteristic is not entirely free from low-frequency 
coloration, but there is a considerable margin between the normal 
and the maximum output levels. 

The Hayes policy of fitting a tone-control with definite stops 
for degrees of high-frequency attenuation is, perhaps, a debatable 
one, for when playing certain types of gramophone record we 
got the feeling that a setting about midway between the maximum 
*‘ top”? setting and the stop lower down would have produced 
an even more satisfactory tonal balance and without increasing 
surface noise to a marked degree. The older practice of fitting 
a continuously variable tone-control would, of course, provide 
a satisfactory solution. 

However, when one considers the overall performance and 
the general excellence of the mechanical fitness of the 567, it 
must be admitted that the instrument merits little censure and 
a great deal of praise. 


The Ferranti All-Wave Receiver, Model 837 
Price 8 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Ferranti VHT 4 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Ferranti VPT4 valve. 
Second Detector and Power Stages :—Ferranti PT4D valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Ferranti R4 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.7-52, 200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-240 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—65 watts (approx.). 
Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Here is a receiver that in one respect, at least, sets up a new 
record for a representative British make. That is with regard 
to price. 

For eight guineas one 
gets a well-designed 
A.C. superheterodyne 
capable of covering 
three wavebands and 
capable of delivering 
approximately 3 watts 
undistorted output to 
the speaker. 

Naturally, a set of 
this description at this 
price is devoid of all 
refinements — there is 
not even a tone-control. 
Examination of the re- 
ceiver and fairly rigor- 
ous tests soon dispelled 
any ideas we may have 
had about the wisdom 
of that. But mass pro- 
duction of the chassis, 
valves and cabinet, 
which, by the way, is 
of moulded one-piece type, seems to be the effective means by 
which a substantial reduction in price has been achieved. 





‘* . . . more than thirty stations are receivable 
without appreciable interference or fading.” 
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The absence of a tone-control is in this case a matter of no 
importance, for we could not conceive it being used at all except, 
perhaps, to reduce static interference or inter-station noises whilst 
tuning. For although the general tonal characteristic is unob- 
trusive, it would, in our opinion, be much improved if the high- 
note range were extended. It can be extended, too, but only 
by the subterfuge of tuning a station slightly off the resonance 
point—a method we do not advise except by experienced people. 
However, a fraction off tune was sufficient to make a marked 
difference in the strength and forwardness of the high frequencies. 

So far as the efficiency of the receiver goes the average person 
will have little need for complaint. On the long and medium 
wavebands more than thirty stations are receivable without 
appreciable interference or fading, but on the short waves matters 
are rather different. Fading is, quite naturally, more prevalent 
and one has to “ travel”’ more slowly. Many European short- 
wave transmissions, including the amateurs, can be heard as well 
as one or other of the principal U.S.A. stations. South America 
and Africa are also within reach, but, of course, conditions must 
ke favourable for intelligible reception. 


The B.T.H. Senior R.K. Permanent Magnet Speaker 
Price £5 I7s. 6d. 


Not for some considerable time has there been any really 
striking developments in loudspeaker design. And so far as we 
can see at the moment the chances of anything of a fundamental 
nature seem even more remote. 

On the other hand, manufacturers pay much more attention 
to detail in design. The shape and type of material used for the 
diaphragm, the design and suspension of the speech coil, and in 
the design of magnets, too, in the case of P.M. types, all have 
been investigated rather thoroughly during the past two or 
three years. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of progress has been made in 
the permanent-magnet types. This is largely due to the discovery 
of the cobalt nickel aluminium type of magnet. Not only has 
the efficiency increased tremendously, but at the same time the 
physical dimensions have decreased to comparatively small pro- 
portions. 

Here, in this new R.K. speaker, we get the benefit of all these 
improvements: a specially shaped and treated cone in order to 
assist in the even distribution of resonances, a new type of 
centring device, situated behind the diaphragm, is employed, and 
a circular magnet of the new alloy provides the necessary flux. 
In addition a three-ratio input transformer with a centre-tapped 
frimary is fitted to the chassis. The adjustment of the ratio 
required is facilitated by the provision of two metal links 
which have only to be inserted in the appropriate sockets (an 
engraved plate showing the various positions is fixed to the 
chassis) to bring into circuit any one of the three ratios—16, 
25 and 43:1. 

It was evident from the very beginning of our playing tests 
that here was a speaker much more than just merely good. 
Its range is a pretty wide one ; the response is quite strong, as 
low as 40 cycles, and extends to well above 7,500 cycles. Below 
and above these limits, respectively, the attenuation is rapid ; 
below 30 cycles and above 8,500 cycles the output is small. 

A continuous input starting at 8,500 and terminating at 25 
cycles revealed one or two rough patches, mainly in the middle 
register region, but these were well spaced and not too marked. 
They were not of sufficient magnitude to detect when reproducing 
speech or music. 

One feature of particular note is that the speaker retains 
its forwardness in tone when fed with comparatively small inputs. 
Conversely, inputs between seven and eight watts cause no distress, 
nor have they any deleterious effect apart from the natural 
hardening of the treble register. 

At normal volume levels there is an attractive soft effect in 
the quality as a whole ; then the high frequencies, as exemplified 
by massed strings and wood-wind, whilst still retaining their 
brightness, are more delicately rendered. The middle and lower 


middle registers are retarded a little, and to advantage. The 
deep bass is splendidly given, especially for a permanent-magnet 
speaker ; the response is adequate to strike an admirable balance 
with the rest of the scale. 

Our playing tests 
were conducted _ first 
with the speaker fixed 
in a wall of a domestic 
room of normal size 
and later on an ordi- 
nary flat nine-ply 
baffle about 2 ft. 6 ins. 
square. On both types 
the performance was 
admirable. Utilizing 
the wall had the appa- 
rent effect of reducing 
the strength of the deep 
bass, but this was more 
than offset by a three- 
dimensional effect 
which is a_ valuable 
asset. 

The impedance of 
the speech coil is about 
10 ohms. The coil is 

“ . . . will stand comparison with the best | wound in such a way 

on the market to-day.” that the chances of 

mechanical distortion 

are reduced to a minimum, and care has been taken in the 
design to prevent the ingress of foreign matter into the gap. 


Mechanically the speaker and chassis are particularly robust. 


This R.K. speaker will stand comparison with the best on the 
market to-day and then come out ahead of most of them. 





The H.M.V. All-Wave Receiver, Model 494 
Price 12 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :-—Marconi W42 valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X42 valve. 
1.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W42 valve. 
Second Detector and L.F.:— Marconi DH42 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N42 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U12 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Couplings :— Transformer. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—75 watts (approx.). 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52, 195-580 and 725-2,000 metres. 
A.V.C., Tone Control and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary 
Speaker with cut-out switch. 





Compared with previous H.M.V. receivers of similar and in 
some cases of higher price, this new model scores points on 
nearly every count. 

It is more efficient, this by virtue of the radio-frequency stage 
which precedes the frequency changer ; for the same reason it 
is more selective and is less prone to produce second-channel 
and other forms of interference—whistle, etc.—and the tonal 
characteristic is somewhat superior to its predecessors of like 
size and price. 


In addition there is an extra waveband—16.5-52 metres— 
which enables one to explore lands farther afield and to receive 
European programmes which are not normally obtainable on 
the long and medium wavebands. Whether this is an advantage 
or not depends entirely on one’s personal taste and requirements. 
There is no doubt, however, that although short-wave listening 
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THE BUSH SHORT-WAVE 
RADIOGRAM | sone ac. 33: 





SPECIFICATION: A five valve (including rectifier) seven stage 
Superhet for A.C. Mains with NINE TUNED CIRCUITS and 
A.V.C., affording reception on long, medium and SHORT waves. 
Undistorted output 3.5 watts. 

TONE CONTROL: Continuously variable. 

TUNING DIAL: Very large and clear. Calibrated in station 
names. Each waveband individually illuminated. 

SPEAKER: 10” High Fidelity Energised Moving Coil. Provision 
is made for using a remote speaker. 

PICK-UP AND MOTOR: By Garrard, 12” turntable. 

CABINET: The twin lids are a great feature. Standard in 
Walnut with contrasting decoration. Beautifully designed and 
massive in appearance. Size 2’ 6” high, 2’ 6” wide, 18” deep. 






PRICE 


24 GUINEAS 


This Model can be supplied with a 
Garrard Auto Record Changer at 


a0) GUINEAS 


Any Bush Appointed Dealer will be 
delighted to supply the fullest details of 
this Bush Radiogram as well as the Bush 
Consoles and Table Models. Descriptive 
literature can be obtained from Bush 
Radio Ltd., Power Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
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THE ROTHERMEL-BRUSH 
STUDIO MODEL PICK-UP 
mums designed and engineered 


auuees irrespective of cost foram 
HIGHEST FIDELITY REPRODUCTION 


This pick-up is a precision-built instrument for the c who d 
supreme quality and fidelity of reproduction. Fitted with double, oP 
ball-bearings to take both radial and thrust strain with abso!ute freedom of 
movement in vertical and horizontal directions . . . adjus:able counterweight 
and calibrated scale in ounces to record exact needle pressure... very 
specially selected crystal cartridge with an output of approx. 1.9 volts with flat 
response up to 4,800 cycles, this model issupremeinevery way. Resonance points 
at any frequency are entirely eliminated and recordsupto I6 ins. can be used. 
Write for full particulars of this out- 
standing pick-up. 


£io =10 








Rothermel House, | PRICE: 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, London, 
N.W.6 "Phone : Maida Vale 6066 
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—a really practical instrument for _ price 
home recording. Adaptable to any 
good Radiogram or Gramophone 12/ 6 









May we send you our latest 
leaflet explaining fully the 
method of assembly, etc. ? 


AMPLIFIERS LE 


BILLET RD., WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 


TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 




















The crthodox speech coil 
structure consists of a tube 
on to which the speech coil 
is wound. The tube must ke 
strong enough to withstand 
the crushing effect of the 
winding, and often requires 
additional reinforcement on 
each side cf the winding. 


In the case of Voigt speakers, 
the speech winding is divided 
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into two parts, one part being 
on the outside of the speech 
coil tube in the normal man- 
ner, and the other inside. 


The picture above shows 
this clearly. We have devel- 
oped the technique for pro- 
ducing this structure, and 
readers may amuse them- 
selves by puzzling out how it 
is done.—No prizes offered. 


ADVANTAGES 


Fl RST The structure per- 

mits the use of a 
much lighter speech coil tube. 
This is because the crushing effect 
of the outer winding is balanced by 
the outward reaction of the inner 
one, so that the speech coil tube is 
in radial equilibrium. 


The necessary strength being 
now determined only by its func- 
tion as a transmitter of speech 
energy. we are enabled to use a 
material about three times lighter 
than aluminium and thinner than 


” 





. The advantage from the 
1,000 

point of view of high note response 
and sharp transients will be obvious. 


SECOND The heat 
generated, 
owing to I.R. drop in the speech 
winding, can escape in all direc- 
tions instead of outwards only as 
in the normal case. Volume com- 


pression effects, and respons: 
changes due to change in ohmic 
resistance when handling loud 
passages, therefore become neg- 
ligible. 


THIRD Under normal 

conditions, ad- 
hesion between the winding and 
the tube is spread over twice the 
area. The shearing force (per unit 
area) is therefore halved, and twice 
the current, i.e., 4 times the speech 
watts, would be required to stress 
the adhesive to the same extent. 
The safety factor for high power 
work is therefore four times greater. 

When it is recalled that with a 
Voigt speaker on a straight horn 
the sound pressure generated with 
only 5 watts input is enough for 
the average 1,000-seater talkie 
theatre, the need for detailed 
attention to safety factors will be 
appreciated. 


VOIGT SPEAKERS 
ARE THE RESULT OF 
DESIGN 


Write for details. 


THE COURTS 
SILVERDALE 
LONDON 
S.E.26 





C; Telephone : 


Sydenham 6666 


Regd. Office : 
22, Castle St., E.C.1 
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is not always entertaining from the musical point of view, it can 
be extremely interesting. Some of the broadcasts from the 
U.S.A., particularly, are amusing too. 

The effect of the extra radio-frequency magnification is not only 
to increase the overall 
efficiency on the normal 
and short wavebands, it 
is also helpful in im- 
proving quality, too. 
Some of the short- 
wavers we heard during 
our tests were received 
with much greater 
clarity and other pro- 
grammes from nearby 
sta‘ions were received 
with more virility and 
punch than on certain 
sets with a frequency 
changer in the initial 
stave. In all we were 
abie to hear well over 
fiftv transmissions ; the 


long and medium 
wavebands together “©. . we were able to hear well over 


° ’ 
were the largest con- Sify transmissions . . . 
tributors, though we have no doubt, given better atmospheric 
conditions and more time than we actually spent on the low 
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wavebands, the number of stations received could be augmented 
appreciably. As it was, we had reception from four continents, 
and so far as quality reproduction was concerned Europe reigned 
supreme. 

One or two of the European morning broadcasts on the short 
waves were little inferior both in quality and clarity to some of 
those we heard on the medium and long wavebands. 

The high-power transmissions from such stations as Stuttgart 
and Leipzig were, at times, almost of the same standard as the 
locals—London National and Regional. One particular orchestral 
concert we heard from the National transmitter gave the set a 
real chance to show its capabilities. Considering that this is a 
very selective receiver, it seemed rather remarkable that the 
higher frequencies should be reproduced so strongly ; the actual 
range is not an outstandingly long one, but the strength of those 
high notes capable of being reproduced is sufficient to demand 
some small tone-control attenuation so as to obtain a smoother 
tone. Of the lower middle frequencies there is an abundance, 
too ; at large volume levels they are rather too preponderant, 
more so, in fact, than is the case with the radio-gramophone 
counterpart of the 494. This presumably is owing to the smaller 
cabinet. At more normal outputs, and there is a considerable 
margin, there is little excess, and negligible loss in forwardness too. 

The illustration only gives a vague impression of the physical 
appearance of this 494 receiver, but you can take it from us 
that looks, mechanical and electrical soundness are synonymous 
with the instrument’s performance—worthy of the Doggett’s 
Badge. 


RECORDS 


by P. WILSON 


FTER my discussion of the problems of reproduction at the 

final stage, it is perhaps appropriate that I should revert to the 
beginning of things, that is so far as the user is concerned. Two 
topics concerning records have been suggested by the Editor in 
recent months. I investigated both of them rather fully some years 
ago and my conclusions on them and on many similar problems 
are summarized in that excellent little guide compiled by my 
brother—‘‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio.” Still, it will no 
doubt be useful if I go over some of the ground again, par- 
ticularly for the benefit of those readers who have joined our 
community during the past half-dozen years. So here goes! 


Warped Records 

A warped record is a confounded nuisance. We shall all agree 
about that. Not only does it produce a most disturbing kind of 
surface noise—and an irregular noise is much worse than a 
persistent hiss—but the pitch and balance of the music suffer as 
well. Why, then, do people put up with the nuisance when to 
prevent warping is so easy, and to cure the occasional sample that 
eludes our precautions is quite a straightforward affair ? The 
Editor really shocked me when he talked about the merits of 
record albums some months ago. Those who have to be careful 
of cash as well as records will avoid the album system ; their 
convenience, and even I will not dispute that they are convenient, 
is “‘ an ’orrid snare.”’ I know of no record album that will prevent 
a really vicious record from warping ; and by a vicious record I 
mean one that is full of internal strains of the mechanical, not the 
musical, variety. The only completely reliable record storage 
system I have ever come across is that recommended to me years 
ago by my old friend Lionel Gilman. (How I miss his cheery 
voice from our correspondence columns, these days!) It is quite 
simple and cheap. The records are kept in manilla envelopes ; 
those issued by the National Gramophonic Society were excellent 
for the purpose, and I bought in a stock as soon as they appeared. 
They are stacked on shelves in a cupboard, edgewise, not flat, and 
they are kept tightly pressed together. The envelopes are 


numbered at the top corner and no attempt is made to group the 
records in any particular order. The key to the system is in a loose-leaf 
index which must be religiously kept up to date. To remove a 
record, one looks up the index, runs one’s finger along the top 
(empty) corners of the envelopes till one comes to the right 
number, grasps the top corner between finger and thumb, and 
pulls it forward from the stack. The envelope is not removed but 
is left in position to show where to return the record after playing. 
This is important, for if an envelope can be easily returned to 
position after being removed from the stack the end pressure 
keeping the records stacked together is not sufficient to prevent 
warping. If, on the other hand, the envelope is only pulled 
forward a couple of inches or so, the record can be easily 
abstracted and returned, and no effort is required to push the 
record and envelope back flush. 

After this warning, anyone who adopts any other record-filing 
system will deserve all that comes to him. It is not only the most 
satisfactory system : it is also the cheapest and takes up less space 
per hundred records than any other. 

And now for the recalcitrant record. Fortunately, they are rare 
in these days: much rarer than ten or fifteen years ago, when 
nearly every other Columbia “ three-ply ’’ record was suspect. 

The Editor’s Aga cooker experiment is not to be recommended, 
unless, that is, you want to make an expensive shellac pancake. 
Yet for a permanent cure heat treatment is essential in order to 
relieve the internal strains. So also is pressure between two clean, 
flat surfaces. I use two sheets of plate glass, thirteen inches square, 
polished with french chalk. Get these comfortably warm, not 
hot, on the Aga cooker, or the domestic boiler, if you like ; slow 
cooling of the record will be all to the good. Hold the record 
edgewise between the fingers of the hand, and at right angles to 
the palms. Then slowly rotate it between the hands at a distance 
of about twelve inches from a fire ; a gas fire is best. The surface 
of the record, of course, should face the fire in the process. When 
it has got just nicely warm, turn the record over between the 
fingers and warm the other face. Do not keep it in front of the 
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fire too long or you will begin to feel the material becoming 
plastic ; on the other hand, if you don’t get it warm enough you 
will not relieve the strains. A little practice is required to hit the 
right temperature. Fortunately, you will get immediate warning 
if the record begins to “‘ give,’’ and no real damage will be done. 
Immediately after warming put the record between the two sheets 
of plate glass, put some heavy books on top and leave overnight 
to cool. I have never yet failed to cure a warped record by this 
process and I have never yet done one any damage. What better 
testimonial could you have ? 


Fibre Breakdown 

It is a commonplace argument of the “‘ beaux fibreurs,’’ but 
none the less true for all that, that if a fibre needle will not stand 
up to a record, then the record will not stand up for long to a 
steel needle. Yet many folk do have difficulty in making fibres 
stand up to some most cherished records. They are between the 
devil and the deep sea. What are they to do ? 

The only answer is: So arrange things that a fibre will stand 
up. (By the way, under the term “ fibre’ I include, for the 
present discussion, all the non-metallic needles—Universal and 
Burmese Colour as well as triangular bamboo.) There are two 
or three simple things you must see to for a start. First, that the 
tone-arm or carrying-arm is working freely, both in its lateral and 
its up-and-down motion. Second, that the motor is pulling 
strongly and uniformly. A stroboscopic disc is useful here ; the 
lines on the disc should appear quite stationary while a record is 
being played, not waggle to and fro. If these are not right, have 
them attended to at once. They are responsible for considerable 
strain between needle and record. Then see that your turntable 
is dynamically level. A spirit-level is no good at all for this. Choose 
an old record with considerable blank, unrecorded space both at 
the outer and the inner rings of the disc. I cherish the old 
recording Columbia Ravel Septette for the purpose. Put it on the 
turntable and set the motor going. Put a fibre needle in the sound- 
box or pick-up. Then gently lower the needle on the outer rim 
of the disc, that is, between the edge and the first groove. It 
should remain quite steady, not being drawn either inwards or 
outwards ; but keep your hand near in case it is flung one way 
or the other. Notice which way it is drawn. Now go through a 
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freee choice of a radio receiver or of a radio-gramophone is 
rather a bewildering task to the layman at the best of times. 

Naturally, when one decides to buy an instrument one sets 
out with a not so very flexible price limit, a very shrewd idea 
of one’s other requirements, station-getting propensities, short- 
wave reception, reliability, and, we are inclined to think, a more 
determined conception of good tone. 

Some will compromise a little in the matter of quality in 
order to get selectivity and distance, and others go all out for 
quality reproduction. And it usually costs more to get that 
little extra quality than it does to get those few extra stations. 


H.M.V. 

During the past month the Gramophone Company, Ltd., have 
announced the reduction in price of the H.M.V. Model 492 
All-World Radiogram from 25 guineas to 22 guineas. It was 
reviewed in the February 1936 issue. This announcement does 
not necessarily mean that the instrument will be deleted from 
the catalogue in the near future ; it is still a standard model 
and will be shown on the H.M.V. stand at Radiolympia, which, 
by the way, will be held this year from August 24th to Sep- 
tember 4th. 


Marconiphone 


The Marconiphone Company, too, have reduced the price 
of their All-Wave Radiogram, Model 566, reviewed in THE 
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similar process with the needle on the inner unrecorded space. 
If there is any motion in either case the levelling of your instru- 
ment needs to be attended to. Here are the rules. In them I use 
the term “front ’’ to denote that part of the instrument furthest 
from the vertical axis of the tone-arm—that is, the axis which 
allows the arm to swing across the record ; the terms “‘ away ” 
and “ towards ”’ are used to denote a motion of the needle away 
from or towards the turntable spindle. 


Outer Rim Inner Rim Pack up 
Away Away On right 
Towards Towards On left 
Nil Away Right and front 
Nil Towards Left and front 
Away Nil Back 
Towards Nil Front 


These are the only likely cases. With a little trouble perfect 
dynamic levelling can be obtained. It is worth the trouble, for it 
makes a world of difference. 

These safeguards are available to all. But if the pick-up or 
sound-box is a poor one they may not be sufficient. With a 
Rothermel de luxe crystal pick-up I have yet to find a record 
which cannot be played with a Rimington Universal needle, 
provided these points are attended to and the record is unworn 
and clean. The specialist fibre sound-boxes are also good, but 
none of them can compete with the Piezo pick-up in this respect. 

In my next article I will go into the reasons more closely. In 
the meantime, here is a list of records which deserve to be classed 
as difficult. I should be glad to hear of others from readers. 

Glazounov: ‘“‘ Seasons” Ballet (Col. LX17, second side) ; 
Rimsky-Korsakov : Capriccio Espagnol (Col. 9716-7) ; Sibelius : 
Finlandia (H.M.V. C1827) ; Tchaikovsky: Fourth Symphony 
(H.M.V. DB2zgo02-3) ; Wagner: Funeral March (Col. LX156) ; 
Fantasia on Sea Shanties (H.M.V. C2452) ; Tauber’s records of 
songs from Schubert’s ‘‘ Winterreise *” ; most recordings of Col. 
** Rigoletto ” album ; ‘ Butterfly ’ duet by Pertile and Sheridan 
(H.M.V. DBi11g); ‘“‘ Manon” duet by Thill and Mme. 
McCormic (Col. L1953); “‘ Falstaff” record by Stabile (Col. 
L1970) ; “* Mefistofele ’’ duet by Pauli and Fanelli (H.M.V. 
DB1440) ; Franci’s records (H.M.V. DB1117 and 1138) ; Gigli’s 
record (H.M.V. DA797). 


INCREASE 


GRAMOPHONE for March 1936. This model now costs 22 guineas, 
which represents a net reduction of 3 guineas. 

Similar remarks about its retention in the current range 
apply in respect of this instrument too. 


E.M.G. 

On the other hand, E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Ltd., 
have increased the prices of their products. It is not necessary 
for us to give details here; that was done in the company’s 
announcement last month. 

This decision does not surprise us in the least, since any 
increase in the cost of raw materials must inevitably affect the 
comparatively small consumer first, and especially the specialist 
type of manufacturer such as E.M.G., who make many instru- 
ments to individual requirements and who consequently find it 
impracticable and uneconomical to carry the large stocks of the 
repetition manufacturers. 


V.G. 

To change the subject, the V.G. Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., have recently produced a booklet the subject of which is 
Sound Recording on Discs, and in particular on their own product 
the Simplat disc. 

Most readers will remember that this has a glass base coated 
on both sides with a special gelatine on which the actual recording 
is made. To those interested in direct recording, the book will 
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be of great help, for, although the general discussion is pointedly 
* Simplat,”’ many of the hints and tips given apply equally well 
to the acetate type of recording blank. 

Chapter I deals with the requirements for an ideal recording 
blank ; Chapter II enters into a brief general discussion, mainly 
on the choice of apparatus; Chapters III and IV deal with 
the recording and reproducing of Simplat blanks, and Chapter V, 
which is the one likely to be of greatest general interest, outlines 
various reasons for unsatisfactory results. The remaining pages 
are taken up with notes on storage and a catalogue of prices of 
Simplat and V.G. equipment. 

[he book costs sixpence and is obtainable from the company 
at Gorst Road, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 


New McMichael Receiver 


The first of the new range of McMichael instruments to make 
its appearance possesses some rather interesting features. 

Model 137, as it has been designated, is similar in external 
appearance to the 135 receiver (reviewed November 1935). 
Tne large tuning dial is again a feature of the 137, but it has 
bcen improved and now includes a Magic Eye tuning indicator 
a: well as being provided with a glass cover with a special surface 
ou which the exact position of short-wave stations can be recorded 
for future reference. A free-wheel tuning drive is also incor- 
porated whereby the change from low to high gear, or vice versa, 
is made automatically after a few degrees movement of the 
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control knob. The chief improvement of the dial, however, is 
that as the lid of the receiver is raised so the dial is raised at 
an angle and comes to rest in a most convenient position for 
viewing, whether the listener is sitting or standing. 

Briefly, the circuit includes a frequency changer, I.F. stage, 
diode second detector, L.F. and power stages working into two 
electro-magnet moving-coil speakers. 

The 137 is available in two forms, one designed solely for 
operation from A.C. mains, and the other for universal operation, 
i.e. from A.C. and D.C. supplies. 

The A.C. model costs 164 guineas, and the Universal model 
costs 17 guineas. 


“This Month of Music’’ 


Those who have a particular liking for light entertainment of 
the kind usually served up in the cafés and other night haunts 
on the Continent will find much to appease their appetites in 
the second series of the Imhof Continental collection of records. 

A complete list -of titles is given in the May issue of This Month 
of Music, the Imhof house magazine. There are German 
drinking songs, Italian serenades, gypsy music from Budapest, 
Musette accordion orchestras from Paris ; in fact, the Series 2 
contains music from almost every European country as well as 
rumbas and tangos from Cuba and Buenos Aires. 

The price per disc varies according to type, ranging from as 
low as 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Marconi Book of Wireless. (Marconiphone Co., Ltd., 
7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an unusual type of book. Its avowed object is to 
describe, for the benefit of the general reader, those applications 
of ** wireless science ”’ which lie beyond the domestic broadcasting 
with which we are so familiar. It is therefore partly historical, 
largely descriptive, and only mildly technical. The survey is 
wide, the subject-matter most interesting, and the style very 
readable. It has only one major fault, and that perhaps is 
inevitable in a book produced not by an ordinary publisher 
but by a firm engaged in the commercial production of the 
instruments it describes: the book tends to be a panegyric on 
the activities of that particular firm, its founder, and the research 
workers associated with it. 

One consequence of this method of approach to the subject 
is that the appraisement of the various contributions to its 
development is somewhat unbalanced. This is more noticeable 
in the Introduction and the final Summary than in the rest of 
the book. No one who has any intimate knowledge of wireless 
history would wish for one moment to depreciate the achieve- 
ments of the Marchese Marconi: his work is now beyond cavil, 
not only in its original conception but also in the persistence and 
insight with which it has been pursued. But it is doing no real 
service either to Marconi or to the world at large to make it 
appear that Marconi engineers have been responsible for all 
the important advances. To omit to mention Fleming, Lee 
de Forest, Richardson and Langmuir when talking about valves, 
or Baird in the chapter on Television, is just inexcusable. 

Yes, this is a major fault, and it gives the impression of being 
deliberately planned. But when once the reader has reconciled 
himself to it—and has recovered from the cloying blurb in the 
Introduction—he will find in the book a wealth of interesting 
information, all well narrated. 

The scope of the book can be gathered from the chapter 
headings: Wireless Waves and Their Characteristics, Wireless 
and World Communications, Wireless at Sea, Wireless in the 
Air, Wireless and the Weather, Wireless Direction Finding, 
Wireless in Ocean Depth Finding, Wireless in Warfare, Wireless 
in Police Work, Wireless Operators in Peace and War, Wireless 
as a Career, Radio To-day and To-morrow, Television, Other 
Developments of Wireless Science. Truly an extensive field, 


and each chapter has much in it of romance as well as instruction. 
Take, for instance, the account in Chapter IX (p. 122) by 
Admiral Sir Henry Jackson of the way in which wireless direction- 
finding stations, under Captain Round, were able to advise the 
Admiralty of the movements of the German Fleet before the 
Battle of Jutland ; or the account of the “ wireless heroes ” 
in Chapter XI; or even the more technical discussions on 
direction-finding in Chapter VII. 

To us, whose main concern is with the reproduction of sound, 
Chapter XIII, entitled Radio To-day and To-morrow, is full 
of suggestive comments. “At this time, when the ordinary man 
is bewildered by the sweeping claims and predictions of the 
moderately-informed, we have refrained from wild conjecture, 
and set down the state of the radio science as it appears to us 
now, the direction in which it seems to be moving, and the 
pace at which it is likely to continue this movement.” There 
follows a well-informed, yet critical, analysis of the state of the 
radio art, coupled with sound and sensible advice for the ordinary 
man on what to demand and what to expect. Differences of 
opinion will no doubt exist in regard to some of the conclusions. 
For example, in our view the value of “ all-wave ” receivers is 
rather overstressed. To say that “ all-wave receivers now cost 
very little more than ordinary good sets, and it is, therefore, 
possible to enjoy this extra entertainment at practically no 
extra cost ” tends to overvalue the extra entertainment obtained 
and to understate the price one has to pay for it, in quality and 
simplicity (with which is coupled reliability), if not in £ s. d. 
Then, again, although in the discussion on “ automatic volume 
control”? some of the technical difficulties are mentioned, the 
fundamental esthetic difficulty of intermittent increase of back- 
ground noise seems to have been overlooked. But these are 
points on which differences of opinion or taste are only to be 
expected. On the main issues there will be general approval 
amongst well-informed folk. It would, indeed, be hard to improve 
on this chapter on the hows, whys and whithers of present-day 
radio. 

We cannot resist one final quotation. It occurs on p. 183: 

‘It is a great pity that many people think that the only kind 
of progress which is real is that which is always introducing 
something new and revolutionary, for there is another kind of 
progress which contributes more to the welfare of mankind by 
taking existing things and making them perfect.” 

P. W. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Historical Records, by Robert Bauer (Gontrano Martucci, 
Ariosto 28, Milano: in England, J. Barnett, 11 Henry’s 
Avenue, Woodford Green, 12s., post free). 

This is a catalogue of gramophone records. A peep at the 
contents or merely a glance at the price will suffice to show that 
it is an unusual catalogue. What is an historical record and 
what makes it historical? Here are Mr. Bauer’s practical 
answers. The date of issue decides whether it is historical and 
records issued between 1900 and 1908 are historical records. 

Most recordings listed here were issued during the period 
1900-1908. A few are of earlier vintage. Why not have in- 
cluded all the earlier ones ? I imagine Mr. Bauer’s reply. 
Neither musically nor technically would more than a few be 
worthy of consideration and the difficulties of compiling the 
relevant data would be insuperable. Why end at 1908 ? 
Evidently Mr. Bauer judged this the most convenient date at 
which to stop, so that without omitting the records of any famous 
singer of the past the chronicle should not become too bulky. 
However, it was impossible to assess the historical by date in a 
rigid manner; reputation had to have a say in the matter. 
Hence, to quote two examples, Lilian Nordica’s 1910 and Olive 
Fremstad’s 1911-1912 Columbias have been included. In a 
number of cases 1909 recordings have been given, either because 
1909 marked the end of an artist’s gramophonic career or because 
the 1908 and 1909 issues could not be separated. 

The catalogue is comprehensive and, indeed, international ; it 
lists very many records that were issued in the U.S.A. or Europe, 
but not in England. Mr. Bauer, who is a German domiciled 
in Milan, has had the co-operation of willing helpers in Denmark, 
England, Germany, Holland, Italy, Sweden and the U.S.A. 
Light fare, such as comic songs, music-hall and cabaret songs 
and ballads, has been ignored; all other vocal recordings 
have been included, so far as was possible. A few Fonotipia 
artists, however, are mentioned by name only, since no details 
of their records have come to light. Berliner, Gramophone and 
Typewriter, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, Fonotipia and Odeon 
records account for most of the catalogue; other makes are 
Beka, Favourite, Fonodisc, Lyrophone, Nicole and Zonophone. 
The Zonophone Company was not always a subsidiary of H.M.V., 
and was the first to record Caruso and Tetrazzini. Many records 
were issued both by H.M.V. in Europe and the Victor Company 
in U.S.A. ; both catalogue numbers are given. 

I hope I am correct in saying that all records here mentioned 
are discs of the lateral-cut variety. I have found no reference 
to a phono-cut (hill-and-dale) record. This omission of any 
reference to Pathé seems strange ; in this connection the lack 
of French collaborators may be significant. Is the omission due 
to a woeful lack of adequate and reliable data, or is it that the 
early Pathé recordings of celebrities, e.g. Caruso and Ruffo, were 
made as cylinders and reproduced as discs only at a later date ? 

To many who cannot go back in memory to the beginning 
of the century the catalogue will make most interesting reading. 
In those bygone years the recording companies cast their nets 
widely and few distinguished singers can have escaped them. 
The catalogue extends to 294 pages: the recordings cited relate 
to 274 sopranos, 215 tenors, 170 baritones, 76 basses and 67 
contraltos. Operatic repertoires predominate ; thus 223 of the 
sopranos sang operatic arias and many of the others sang operetta 
selections. Some of the artists mentioned are still singing and 
have appeared at Covent Garden in comparatively recent times, 
e.g. Nanny Larsen-Todsen and Giuseppe de Luca ; some, like 
Thom Denijs, who was recording in 1901, have made electrical 
recordings. To those who may have regarded the gramophone 
in the early years of this century as no more than a cycle-dealer’s 
side-line, the record repertoire of those days should be an eye- 
opener. Hugo Wolf’s songs received comparatively little atten- 
tion until the Hugo Wolf Society was formed ; yet his Verbor- 
genheit was recorded by Lisa Burgmaier in 1902. The charming 





folk-song <’ Lauterbach hab’ i mei Strumpf verlorn, so delightfully 
sung by Maria Ivogiin a few years ago, was recorded by Frieda 
Brauer in 1904. Turning to tenor airs, it is interesting to note 
how popular the Postillion’s Song from Adam’s opera Le Postillon 
de Lonjumeau used to be. Perhaps the most interesting entries 
to many collectors will be those of the following two Fonotipia 
records : 69000, Scéne du tombeau from Roméo et Juliette (Gounod), 
and 69001, O souverain, 6 juge, 6 péere from Le Cid (Massenet), sung 
by Jean de Reszke and recorded in April 1905. I know nobody 
who has ever seen or heard them. Eleven records of items from 
Leoncavallo’s failure, Roland von Berlin, sung by Geraldine Farrar 
and Wilhelm Griining, show how the G. and T. and Odeon 
companies used to pursue an “‘ up-to-date ” policy. One other 
interesting point may be noted, the early use of the “alias.” 
Emilio de Gogorza is the best example; he was also Carlos 
Francisco and Herbert Goddard(!). 


It is appropriate that such a catalogue should be dedicated 
to Mr. P. G. Hurst, and that he should have contributed a fore- 
word. He writes of the “‘ Golden Age of Song ” when bel canio 
““ was a sine qua non in a finished vocalist,’ and he praises the 
** unique service that collectors are doing for the fair repute of 
singing ” by bringing aural proof that bel canto did flourish in 
the past. I do not wish to contradict him. However, it may 
be remarked to the neophyte who wishes to pay homage to 
bel canto by collecting records of the sopranos, say, that it cannot 
be altogether a matter of indifference which of the 274 he selects. 
The supreme artists of any generation have never been counted 
by the hundreds and he will need a guide as well as a catalogue. 

The records enumerated afford many examples of superb 
singing ; but with a majority of the artists the interest in their 
records must surely be sentimental, an interest associated with 
the pleasant memories they can evoke, national rather than 
international and only possible to fairly elderly persons. 


In a compilation of this nature the opportunities for errors, 
typographical and otherwise, are countless. Hence errors have 
crept in. They are, however, remarkably few and quite unim- 
portant. The book is clearly set up and printed. It is not for 
the Everyman of the gramophone world ; its appeal will be to 
a rather limited circle who should find it invaluable and not 
begrudge its cost. Indeed, they are likely to wish it had been 
more expensive by sixpence or so, that a simple cloth binding 
could have been included. To Mr. Bauer its compilation has 
evidently been a labour of love. In view of the world-wide 
interest shown in old recordings during the past six years, it is 
to be hoped that his patience, perseverance and industry will 
reap some reward. 

mt. V.3% 


King’s Music : An Anthology, by Gerald Hayes (Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 7s. 6d.). 


This handsome volume has more than a topical interest. It 
contains a stimulating prefatory essay on King’s Music as one 
aspect of English music by Sir Walford Davies, who is, of course, 
Master of the King’s Music. In this he tries to show, with 
much success, wherein lies the ‘‘ Englishness”’ of our tunes. 
Then follows much historical matter, most interestingly presented 
by Gerald Hayes, in which we learn of our debt to King’s Music, 
the sort of music written by the royal composers—two examples 
of the skill of Henry VIII are included—the musical establish- 
ments they maintained, and the musicians who served them. 
There are a number of enchanting illustrations and twenty 
pieces of music for (or arranged for) the piano by such men as 
Byrde, Gibbons, Bull, Lawes, Purcell, Handel, and various of 
the Kings themselves. The last name in the Index is that of 
Albert, the Prince Consort, who contributes an academically 
correct hymn-tune ! A.R. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


A Last Link with Chopin and Liszt 
by JOHN F. PORTE 


WRITE in no spirit of hero-worship, but with deep respect for 

a man who nobly inherited a great tradition of highest art and 
served it faithfully. 

Moriz Rosenthal was born at Lemberg on December 18, 1862, 
his father being a professor in the chief Academy there. He 
began to study the piano at eight years of age under Galoth, and 
in 1872 commenced his link with Chopin, for he went to Carl 
Mikuli, the composer’s friend and editor. Master and pupil 
piayed Chopin’s Rondo in C for two pianos in public. The family 
removed to Vienna in 1875 and Moriz studied with Josseffy, 
p.aying at a public recital in the following year, when he rendered 
Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, some Mendelssohn and Liszt, 
aad Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. 

He toured Roumania, and at Bucharest the King created him 
Court Pianist at the age of fourteen. We might fancy a suggestion 
o! future greatness in so early a tribute, and, indeed, next year 
tne lad became a pupil of Liszt and later appeared in Paris, 
S:, Petersburg and elsewhere. 

Very wisely, it has seemed to me, in 1880 he qualified at the 
Siaatsgymnasium in Vienna to take the philosophical course at 
the University, studying with Zimmerman. Like most critics, I 
realized that Moriz Rosenthal was one of the greatest pianists of 
niy time, but during my personal relations with him I learned 
tuat I had gained the friendship of a true philosopher. 

He resumed public playing after six years, toured America and 
visited England in 1895, but although it was his virtuosity which 
astounded the world for half a century, I shall always remember 
when listening to his records that they were made by one who 
was not only a phenomenal pianist and true artist, but a man of 
intense charm and nobility. My relations with him were not 
confined to music, and about his playing he was most modest, he 
preferring to consult with his friend, the eminent neurologist 
Prof. Doctor Otto Marburg, about a strange malady from which 
| suffer. Thus it was that when I would discuss piano virtuosity, 
he would turn to Multiple Sklerose, for this matter of medical 
science had held his interest for thirty years. 

So much for biographical sketching. Let me say now that there 
can be no doubt as to the position of Moriz Rosenthal as an 
exponent of Beethoven, Liszt, and, above all, of Chopin. This is 
no mere opinion. Chopin lived in Moriz Rosenthal. There can 
be no doubt of this, no matter if there be other popular interpreters. 
Chopin’s music is too universal to be claimed by any one particular 
player ; it is sufficient that men like Liszt and Moriz Rosenthal 
served Chopin well. 

The world has thought that Liszt was inspired to virtuosity by 
hearing the violinist Paganini. Moriz Rosenthal has said that it 
was Chopin who inspired Liszt. The world may record that Moriz 
Rosenthal was a pupil of Josseffy, Mikuli and of Liszt, but he 
himself has told that he learned all that he knew about piano- 
playing from the music of Chopin. When I was considering 
writing a book about his career, Moriz Rosenthal told me that it 
was sufficient tribute that I had mentioned him as one of the 
exponents in my book, ‘‘ Chopin and His Music.” I bow to the 
modesty of so great an artist. 

In my room is a photograph of Moriz Rosenthal, and written 
beneath this are the words: “‘ To a great friend of highest art, 
John F. Porte, with true appreciation of his work. Cordially, 
Moriz Rosenthal.”” That does not only make me feel proud ; it 
makes me feel very humble. 

Let us consider what distinguished critics of later times have 
said. Francis Toye wrote in the Morning Post, February 2, 1934: 
‘* All through the Concerto in E minor (Chopin) he (Rosenthal) 
played with a neatness, a clarity and, above all, a delicacy that 
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Moriz Rosenthal 


would have delighted Chopin.” Richard Capell wrote in the 
Daily Telegraph : “* All would-be Chopin players should have been 
there to hear. This veteran’s (Rosenthal’s) art is richer in sheer 
charm than is that of any of the other great virtuosi. He is too. 
urbane to preach or harangue. He plays to please, but—his 
nature and style being formed by the tradition and culture of a 
great civilization—to please nobly.” 

** It was on a raw November day (1936) when Moriz Rosenthal 
walked down the Normandie’s gangway and set foot on American 
soil after an absence of seven years. Behind him lay a career of 
fifty years distinguished by all the honors the music world could 
bestow upon him. All the rulers of Europe had applauded him ; 
he had held the position of Court Pianist to the Emperor Franz 
Josef of Austria.” 

There had been many changes in America during those seven 
years, including ‘‘ many new youngsters among the music lovers 
to whom the name of Rosenthal was only a vague legend,”’ but 
at his Town Hall recital: ‘‘ Seasoned music critics stayed until 
the last note of the last encore, applauding with the rest ; then 
they hurried to their papers to tell of piano-playing in the grand 
manner.” 

I have quoted Olin Downes in the New York Times. Other cities 
were similarly impressed. ‘‘ They heard one of the last exponents 
of Lisztian wizardry at the height of his persuasive skill,’ was 
written in the Washington Post ; and ‘‘ Chopin and Liszt came to 
life again,” said the Washington Herald. ‘‘ There was brilliancy 
and fire in his playing, but held in restraint such as Chopin 
undoubtedly would have liked,” was the verdict of the Evening 
Star. 

We know that Philadelphia is a musical place, for it has given 
us the Philadelphia Orchestra which “‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
records for us. The Philadelphia Evening Ledger said of Moriz 
Rosenthal on January 23, 1937: “‘ He is the heir-apparent to 
Liszt and to Chopin, and to their music he brought an under- 
standing and a feeling that left few unmoved.” 

Chicago, too, joined in the praise, for his hearers were reminded 
of the delicious humour that won for him the friendship of Brahms. 
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and of Johann Strauss. We can never hear Chopin nor Liszt, but 
we can hear Moriz Rosenthal’s ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” records 
and be grateful that his powers endured for him to take his 
rightful place among those who grace and are served by the 
slogan, ‘* Greatest Artists. Finest Recording.” There, indeed, is 
truth in advertising. Prof. Rosenthal told me that he had made 
a number of records for H.M.V. and I heard with very much 
satisfaction that there seemed little difference between the actual 
and the recorded. This pleasure came when I played a record 
immediately after hearing a broadcast from Vienna. My H.M.V. 
radiogram gave me the same pleasure in both instances. 
Moriz Rosenthal’s H.M.V. records issued up to the time of 
writing are : 
DB2772. Waltz in A flat, Op. 42 (Chopin). 
Preludes Nos. 6, 3, 7 (Chopin). 
DB2836. Carneval de Vienne on Themes by Johann Strauss (Rosenthal). 
The Parlophone list is of earlier recording, but none the less 
attractive because of this, for it well demonstrates his powers : 
E11053. Waltzes in C sharp minor and in E minor (Chopin). 
E11079. Vienna Carnival (Rosenthal). 
Concerto in E minor (Chopin) with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra— 
Rgo2-3-4 (ten-inch). First movement. 
E11113. Romanza (Second movement). 
E11114. Rondo-vivace (Third movement). 
E11145. Refléts dans l’Eau (Debussy). 
(a) Une tabatiére 4 musique (Liadov) ; (6) Prelude (Liadov). 
E11161. (a) Etude in C (Chopin) ; (b) Mazurka in G, Op. 27, No. 1 
(Chopin). 
(a) Etude in G flat (“‘ Black Keys’) ; (6) Mazurka in 
C sharp minor, Op. 63, No. 3 (Chopin). 
This Parlophone list is especially distinguished by the Concerto 
in E minor, which was always Rosenthal’s own. The disc giving 
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two etudes and two mazurkas can never be displaced ; duplication 
by H.M.V., as in the case of the Carneval de Vienne, is all that can 
rival it. His playing of the C major study displays his majestic 
left hand and in the “ Black Keys ” he was always astonishing. 
In the Debussy poem we may find some aspect of the true poet 
as shown by Rosenthal, for, like Liszt, his interpretation seems 
always the most convincing. Liadov’s ‘“‘ Musical Snuffbox,’’ too, 
takes on an enhanced charm. 

We know that Moriz Rosenthal often delighted in displaying 
his extraordinary powers as a virtuoso and we hear this in his 
** Vienna Carnival” (or Carneval de Vienne, of course). He once 
astonished Liszt by playing an original arrangement of Chopin’s 
Waltz in D flat major with the two themes running together and 
he loves to recall Liszt’s comment: ‘* Voila Chopin avec sauce 
piquant a la Rosenthal!” Think of this if you feel inclined to 
turn down his Carneval de Vienne record. It may well be Johann 
Strauss avec sauce piquant a4 la Rosenthal. 

Virtuosity alone may be shallow, but it is permitted that the 
truly great artist may at times indulge in it, perhaps as recreation, 
and remember that Moriz Rosenthal once remarked to Liszt, 
much to the latter’s satisfaction: Jm Reiche der Kunst und der Idcen 
ist der jenigen der groesste Aristokrat der gar keine Ahnen hat, which, even 
if I have not recorded this correctly, implied that Chopin is the 
greatest aristocrat in the realm of art and ideas, and has no 
ancestors. 

Beethoven he of course regarded highly, his playing of the later 
Sonatas earning the admiration of the most devout Beethoven 
lovers. I will conclude with a glimpse of his well-known wit, of 
which there are many instances. He told a newspaper reporter 
to divide his interview into two parts, one for a chat and the 
other for his paper. Asked what he thought of New York sky- 
scrapers, he placidly suggested that they might be substitutes for 
people who could not take a mountain holiday. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


The **Con Moto ’’ Rhythmic Series (I) 


The twelve Columbia ten-inch discs constituting the two 
groups in this series may be regarded as the most important 
recorded work of educational interest issued since the Columbia 
History in 1930. When the first six records appeared (with 
explanatory leaflet) in January 1936, there was no indication 
that a large, well-conceived scheme was in preparation ; in fact, 
many teachers may have hesitated to adopt a system of rhythmic 
training based on such scanty material. When, however, the 
remaining equipment arrived last January, it became apparent 
that here was a new and valuable contribution to musical educa- 
tion. Unfortunately publicity may suffer, since three publishers 
are concerned: Columbia issue the records, the University of 
London Press issue the handbooks (three in all), while Messrs. 
Augener Ltd. publish five books of music. So far I have seen 
no combined announcement by these publishers: probably an 
advertising campaign is under consideration, for I am sure the 
teaching profession will want to know about this series. 

The scheme has been planned by Miss M. G. Davies, Lecturer 
in Music at the Rachel McMillan Training College, working in 
collaboration with Miss M. Storr, formerly Education Lecturer 
at Goldsmiths’ College. Stated briefly, the records, books, and 
music offer a comprehensive musical training for all children 
between the ages of five and fourteen. Miss Driver’s broadcast 
lessons are of similar calibre, and all owe their origins to the 
pioneer work of M. Jaques-Dalcroze. On a smaller scale, but 
moving on parallel lines, were the H.M.V. “ Let’s Pretend ” 
Rhythmic Records produced by Mrs. Henry and the “ Playways 
Records ” of Mrs. Murray MacBain issued about ten years ago. 

The difference between ‘ music and movement” and ordinary 
dancing is easily understood: the one is educational, the other 
recreational. When children move to-music they must first listen 
to and understand the sounds they hear, and thus interpret the 


rhythms, phrases, and patterns according to their own judgments. 
The very essence of the “‘ Con Moto” scheme is a rich musical 
experience on the part of the listeners before any kind of action 
can begin ; which means that a genuine appreciation of the art is 
thereby encouraged even from the age of five onwards. By the 
time the pupils reach eleven the movements begin to lose their 
importance, while the listening process is considerably intensified. 
It is claimed that a musical education on these lines impels a 
response to beautiful sounds as sincere as it is natural. 

Now teachers whose ambition it is to begin lessons on this 
plan invariably meet with overwhelming difficulties. In the 
first place they may not themselves be first-class musicians and 
pianists ; perhaps they have not mastered the requisite art of 
improvisation ; perhaps their school offers them large classes, 
confined spaces, a totally unsuitable piano, and other adverse 
conditions. This is where the “‘Con Moto” Series comes in. 
It is not a collection of ideas and ideals, but a well-prepared 
scheme worked out in normal types of schools over a number of 
years and brought to a point bordering on perfection in con- 
sequence. The purpose of the handbooks is to provide full 
instructions ; that of the music books to save the teacher time, 
trouble, and expense ; and that of the records to furnish the 
teacher with impeccable renderings of the tunes, not only as 
models, but as substitutes for the piano accompaniments in class 
so that more attention may be given to the children. It should 
be noted in this connection that the two groups of six records 
cover the same ground, the specific examples of course being 
different. 

By means of the “Con Moto” system, children not only 
develop into good listeners, but they learn their “‘ theory ”— 
their note-values, definitions, time-names, tempos, rhythms, and 
so on. Exactly how all this is carried out will be the theme 
of subsequent articles. 
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DINO BORGIOLI 


discusses with HUGH LIVERSIDGE 


The Decline of Singing Don Giovanni 
|; certain quarters it is held to be axiomatic that opera singers 
are poor musicians, but if this be the rule Dino Borgioli is one 
singer who provides an exception, although he may not necessarily, 
in so doing, prove the rule. He was not brought up to be a singer 
in the first place, but a musician—this distinction is not mine 
but his. However, he changed his mind and it has been left to 
hiv brother to win laurels in this sphere as a violinist. 
Decline of Singing 
We hear a good deal about the decline 
of singing nowadays. Of course this has 
always been a complaint. Even Rossini told 
another composer that singing was on the 
anid decline. So I asked Dino what his 
opinion was on the matter. He definitely 
\intains that singing is on the decline. 
e first reason he gives is that, to-day, a 
singer often rushes through his training in 
orler to earn money as soon as possible, 
wih the result that his technique is bound 
to suffer. Whereas, when Dino was training 
to be a singer, it was five years before he 
was allowed to sing in public. The second 
reason he believes to be very largely due to 
the microphone. While he does not con- 
demn wireless, he points out that it is open 
to many abuses—in fact, it is almost en- 
tirely due to the microphone that the 
disease known as “‘ crooning ” has become 
such a virulent epidemic in recent years. 
For an indifferent singer with a puny little 
voice can whisper into a microphone, and, 
thanks to amplification, can achieve the 
semblance of a proper singer with natural 
resonance. And of course, with this temp- 
tation, singers are often loth to spend years 
of study when they can pick up money 
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Don Giovanni 


He told me that he was singing at Glyndebourne this year. 
So with such a well-baited hook dangled in front of my eyes it 
was only natural that I should bite and raise what is with me 
an ever-present obsession (I admit it frankly)—the question of 
Don Giovanni. 

Dino agreed with me that this is a tragic opera—so far, very 
good. But as the discussion increased in intensity passages from 
the opera were sung by both sides, and the professors waxed 
keen and enthusiastic in their learned discussions. I started to 
sing (?) the second part of The Catalogue Song, only to be sharply 
reprimanded. Dino said, “‘ Yes, you did that quite nicely, but all 
basses will treat it in that manner. This aria should be sung 
daintily and delicately—there is an air of conspiracy about it, 
of whispering intrigue.”” Now, with all due respect to Dino, I 
heartily disagree with him. The opening, quickly moving phrases, 
I grant, possess a conspiratorial flavour and should be sung 
delicately, but not the following phrases. Leporello is not Don 
Giovanni, but a lackey and a basso—not a honey-voiced tenor 
like Mr. Borgioli; in fact, he is a foil to the Don. His mocking 
of the unfortunate Donna Elvira is in the worst possible taste— 
or at the best, singularly tactless. As you are aware, if you listen 
to the orchestral accompaniment, at times you hear the derisive 
accompanying chuckles. In fact, the work ends on derisive guffaws 
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Hugh Liversidge and Dino Borgioli discussing 
the duets from “ Otello”? (Col. LX550-1) 


right away in a branch of noise-making which, for sheer in- 
decency, puts the castrati of ancient times in the shade. 


Claudia Muzio 


—you remember ?—(1) Ha-Ha—Ha! (2) Ha, Ha—Ha! There 
is nothing dainty or delicate about it. It is a thoroughly dis- 
gusting exhibition of a lackey gloating over the misdeeds of his 
master, and furthermore doing so to mock a lady in distress. [I 
agree that it is a mistake to play Leporello in too buffo a manner, 
but there should be no doubt on the subject, I think, that he is, 
if I may make so bold as to use a piece of English slang, “‘a 
nasty piece of work.” There is some- 
thing unpleasant about him and he is 
an arrant coward, in fact what was in 
Mozart’s day a typical lackey. However, 
it will be interesting to hear other views 
on this subject. 


English Singing 


English Singers 

When the last round of our fight over 
Don Giovanni had finished, I husbanded 
my waning resources for a further bout on 
the subject of English singers. Dino con- 
siders that, apart from the question of 


vowels, “ English is not too bad a 
language in which to sing” [sic]. You 
will recall his perfect record of My 


Lovely Celia on Columbia LB24. He 
considers that French is a much more 
unsatisfactory language from a vocal point 
of view. For when you sing such words 
as “Mon pére” your mouth is too 
closed at one moment and too open the 
next. So at last some foreign singer has 
had a good word to say for English and 
English singers. (The age of miracles is 
not yet past !) 


Claudia Muzio 

Then I played over to him those two 
lovely Columbia records of Merli and Claudia Muzio, singing 
the two duets from Otello. Dino remarked what a_ beautiful 
singer was Claudia, and how her untimely death was regretted 
by all, since she was exceedingly charming in real life as well as 
being a most accomplished singer. Claudia used to say that “ on 
the stage Dino is my lover, in life my best friend.” It is a pity 
that we could not have had a record of the two of them 
together. 


A Tie with England 


Dino has a flat in England and is married to an English wife, 
so his ties with this country are very strong. And it is to be 
hoped that he will find time to make more records, and of 
really worth-while music. 





Index to Volume XIV 

The Fifteenth Volume of THE GRAMOPHONE starts this 
month, and already Mr. Alex. McLachlan, the untiring 
compiler of the Index, is busy checking cross-references to 
the articles and reviews ; so that copies may be ready for 
distribution by the middle of June. As usual, orders will ° 
be accepted for it up to July 1st at 2s. a copy ; thereafter 
the price will be half-a-crown till the edition is exhausted. 
It is almost indispensable for reference purposes. 
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By RODNEY GALLOP 


F the average inhabitant of the British Isles were asked to 

name a few Mexican tunes he would not be likely to get far 
beyond La Paloma and La Cuwcaracha. Actually, the ill-fated 
Empress Carlota’s favourite air and the marching song of Pancho 
Villa’s revolutionaries are rarely heard in Mexico to-day. On 
the other hand, there are a good number of tuneful popular 
songs, more or less traditional favourites from Chihuahua to 
Chiapas, few of which have crossed the Atlantic to Europe. 

Considering the extent to which the Indian heritage of Mexico 
has been preserved, truly indigenous music is disappointingly 
scanty. It seems probable that in pre-Spanish Mexico song 
was used almost exclusively in religious ceremonies which 
naturally perished with the introduction of Christianity. With 
the exception of flutes of 
earthenware the instruments 
were principally percussive and 
therefore not apt for the trans- 
mission of melody. It is also 
doubtful whether the Indians 
were ever spontaneous singers. 
It is the rarest thing in the 
world to-day to hear Indian 
men or women singing at their 
work. Among the Otomis a 
handful of ritual songs have 
been collected, and the ancient 
percussion instruments are still 
used in many parts of the 
country. Out of these, how-+ 
ever, it is difficult to build any 
idea of what the music of 
Montezuma’s empire was like, 
and, needless to say, none of 
them have been commercially 
recorded, though I believe that the phonograph has on occasion 
been used in their collection. 

As a general rule a country which has been colonized from 
Europe is musically a blend of European melody and native 
rhythm. The Negro spirituals of North America and the rumbas 
and sones of Cuba are apt illustrations of this tendency. To a 
certain extent this is also true of Mexico, but the native con- 
tribution is more completely submerged in the European, and 
the result is a product of less individual character. To my 
mind, the only tunes which one would have no difficulty in 
identifying as Mexican at a first hearing are the huapangos and 
similar pieces played by the so-called Mariachi bands from the 
State of Jalisco. 

The Auapango is a pair dance of obviously European origin 
which has nevertheless taken on a character of its own in the 
land of its naturalization. The couple circle round one another 
without touching, the girl sidling with downcast eyes and hands 
demurely holding her skirts, while the man stamps out a lively 
step, occasionally breaking into exuberant song in a curious 
falsetto. The Mariachi band, strangely enough, derives its name 
from the French word mariage, for its chief purpose used to be 
to play at weddings. It consists of some half a dozen men dressed 
in flamboyant Mexican costume, playing bowed and plucked 
string instruments with the occasional addition of brass. El 
Toro Requesén is an excellent example both of the compound 
rhythms of the Auapango, 2-4, 3-4 and 6-8 often being played 
simultaneously, and of the Mariachi’s fiery style of execution. 
So is El Ranchero. The melodic outline and harmonies, however, 
are quite European, and the indigenous rhythmic qualities are 
seldom quite so apparent in other music as in the Auapangos. 

Judging from internal evidence, the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries seem to have been the period which deter- 





A Mariachi Band 


mined the lines on which Mexican music was to develop. This 

was a time when the decisive influence in Spanish music was 

Italian, and the vogue for all things Italian was carried from 

Spain to Mexico. One finds with surprise, for instance, that 

Mexican music is quite unaffected by the regional forms of 

Spanish folk-music, so vigorous and so varied. Andalusian 

flamenco, Galician muifeira and Catala sardana have left on 

Mexico no trace whatsoever of their passing. The dominant 

influence has been the musical Hauptsprache of the eighteenth 

century and not its regional patois. I have seen the Indians 
doing their native ceremonial dances to tunes which might alrnost 
be country dances from Playford or first subjects from Haydn 
sonatas. The series of interlinked melodies which invariably 
accompany the Jarabe Tapatio, 
the most popular of all Mexican 
pair dances, might easily have 
come originally from an Italian 
light opera, as might the en- 
gaging little air, so gently 
melancholic, of the Majianitas, 
the ‘‘ Little Dawns,” a serenade 
sung to a lady on her Saint's 
day at the break of day. 
MEXICAN VICTOR 

46015 Patito, patito and Mujer 
Costenia sung by the Trio 
Garnica-Ascencio with 
light orchestra. 

75077 Cielito Lindo and Adios 
mi Chaparrita sung by 
the Grupo Nacional 
with guitar accompani- 
ment. 

75078 Alla en el Rancho Grande and La Cucaracha played by the 
Orquesta Popular Mexicana. 


75090 Ojos Rojos and No Hagas Recuerdos sung by Maciste with 
guitar accompaniment. 

75190 La Vaca Mora (huapango) and El Orgullo del Bajio sung 
by the Mensajeros del Bajio with guitar accompaniment. 

75215 El Toro Requesén (huapango) and La Reventada sung by 
the Trio Ascensio del Rio with guitar accompaniment. 

75218 Las Nuevas Majanitas and La Zandunga Oaxaquefia sung by 
the Trovadores Tamaulipefias. 

75289 El Pasajero and El Ranchero sung and played by the 
Mariachi Tapatio. 


75302 Potpourri Mexicano and Que Chula es Puebla played by 
the Orquesta Rafael Hernandez. 


MEXICAN COLUMBIA 
3118X Rayito de Sol and Flor sung by Guty Cardenas with guitar 
accompaniment. 
3362X Mirenme esos Ojitos (Tata Nacho) and Caminito de la 
Sierra (J. Pardavé), duet by Guty Cardenas and “‘ Nancy ” 
with guitar accompaniment. 

The record of the Mafanitas on 75218 is enchantingly done. 
You hear the lover first address his lady in ardent and flowery 
Spanish verses, then the tune is played over on the strings and 
finally sung in chorus. On the reverse is La Zandunga, a pait 
dance from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The accompaniment 
is for the marimba, played as only Mexicans can play it, and the 
melody is sung with a tropical warmth and languor most 
faithful to the original. : : 
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; Apology to 
His Master’s Voice” 


N page 539 of the May issue of “ The Gramophone” 
i we inadvertently stated that ““H.M.V.” records were now 
Fi being distributed through factors. 

This statement was incorrect. “‘ His Master’s Voice” RECORDS, 
radio receivers, radio-gramophones, gramophones, television 
receivers and radio and gramophone accessories have never been, 
ie and are not, handled by factors in the British market. 


““His Master’s Voice” radio and gramophone products are only 
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SS 


supplied to selected dealers holding the “‘ His Master’s Voice” 
dealership. i 


We express our extreme regret to “His Master’s Voice” for any 
inconvenience that may have been caused by the mis-statement. 
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The Gramophone Exchange 


has been sending Gramophone Records to all 
parts of the world. One satisfied customer has 
told another until our postal trade has grown 
to great proportions. We are proud of our 
service to customers abroad and we are jealous 
of our reputation for taking care of the many 
small details which make for success in this 
important branch of the business. 


That well-worn saying ‘ Distance No Object’ 
really applies in our case. We have satisfied 
customers in places as far distant as Mexico, 
Japan, China, Tibet, Cook Islands, Iceland, 
Jamaica and the Dutch East Indies. 


Our packing is perfect. Our knowledge of 
routes by land and sea unrivalled. Every 
make of record and every accessory is imme- 
diately available. 


We are able and willing to advise on any 
gramophone subject and will be pleased to 
send full catalogues on application. Please 
specify your particular requirements to save 
time. 


Let us put your name on our Mailing List, and 
we will send the new Supplementary Lists 
together with the expert comments on the new 
issues by our Musical Director, Mr. G. H. S. 
Montagu. 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone ~ ~ TEMple Bar 3007 
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Pride of 


Ownership 


Many of my customers teil me there is a definite 
thrill in the possession of an “ Expert ’’ Acoustic 
Gramophone, Radio-Gramophone or Radio set. This 
“thrill ” is really Pride of Ownership. 


This pride is far more than mere satisfaction—it is 
the everlasting joy given by an article that is built, 
and built to last: the realization that you have 
the best. 


The cost of an ‘“‘ Expert ’’ product is a little higher 
than that of a mass-production model—this “ little 
extra’”’ is because it is hand-made throughout, 
tested and tuned by experts. These points make a 
very real difference in results and make you feel 
that your ‘“‘ Expert ”’ is really yours ; it is, because 
it is built to your exact requirements. Can you 
wonder at pride of ownership ? 


The reputation of my name is behind every model, 
and my personal service is at your command 
always. My business is in the hands of satisfied 
and enthusiastic customers, their recommendation 
being my finest advertisement. 


You can easily enjoy pride of ownership by taking 
advantage of my deferred payment system (if you 
wish it)—the arrangement is both private and 
strictly confidential. Think it over. ‘ Expert” 
models range from 16 gns.—why not order now 
before prices rise ? 


LCM 


64, FRITH STREET. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 3632 
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Even if they show no striking originality, the repertory of 
light, easily understood, tuneful music is considerably increased 
by these Mexican melodies, which, unlike so much folk-music, 
necd no previous preparation to enjoy. Patito, patito has an 
engaging nursery-rhyme lilt which must appeal to young and 
old alike. One of my own favourites is Cielito Lindo. This is a 
good record to buy, for it is well sung with a good guitar accom- 
pauiment and has an attractive song on the reverse, Mi Chaparrita 
(My Little Slender One),so slow and schwermutig with its harmonies 
in thirds and sixths that it might almost be Austrian. Another 
is the catchy Alld en el Rancho Grande, round which a Mexican 
film has been made. I have only been able to find a record of 
it played in strict dance time without the words. 
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Of sentimental songs of the serenade type, thrumming guitar, 
warm tenor voice in the moonlight and so on, the two by Maciste 
have both charm and individuality. Unfortunately, the best 
songs by Guty Cardenas have never been recorded or even 
printed as sheet-music. This young man from Yucatan was 
killed in a tavern brawl two or three years ago and left a number 
of songs which show a real gift for melody. His last song and 
his best, Caminante del Mayab, has a haunting quality which, if 
it were given the chance, would probably make it as great and 
world-wide a success as La Paloma or Toselli’s Serenade. Of his 
recorded songs Un Rayito de Sol (A Ray of Sunshine) is undoubtedly 
the best, and those who knew him will also treasure his light, 
tenor voice in two songs by other composers on 3362X. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


You must have been very short of copy for your May issue. 
Otherwise you surely wouldn’t have wasted pages on letters 
dealing with such a futile question as to who are the leading 
teors in the world. 

{t reminded me of the “‘ Other Listeners ” page in the Radio 
Times. 

Please don’t do it again. 


Galashiels. D. H. MAcLACHLAN. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

On reading the last paragraph of Mr. Rosenthal’s May letter, 
I could not resist the temptation of heartily seconding his appeal, 
in the hope that something may be done about it. 

I, who in Italy have an opportunity of hearing and seeing 
all the famous singers and operas for whose presence at Covent 
Garden Mr. Rosenthal so justly begs, feel deeply sympathetic 
for those lovers of Italian opera in England who must be content 
with the rare appearances of some singers and operas, and who 
are completely denied the pleasure of seeing as well as hearing 
other singers and operas. By all means let the powers that be 
at Covent Garden enable De Luca and Ponselle to be heard 
again and Schipa for the first time, before it is too late. I was 
indeed surprised to read that golden-voiced Tito Schipa had 
never appeared at Covent Garden, and really his appearance 
should. be insisted on, in one of the following operas: Thomas’s 
Mignon, Massenet’s Manon or Werther, Mascagni’s L’ Amico Fritz, 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore, Cilea’s L’ Arlesiana, or any of Rossini’s 
comic operas. 

“Insist”? should also be the word used in connection with 
Mascagni’s Nerone. Opera-lovers, I entreat you to demand the 
immediate production of this masterpiece at Covent Garden with 
Margherita Carosio in the réle of the Greek slave girl, and 
the electrical reproduction of at least the very fine intermezzo 
and the half-dozen or so beautiful arias (including the duet of 
ethereal beauty), all of which latter are worthy of a place in the 
concert anthology of their respective interpreters. Even in Italy 
no attempt has yet been made to record this opera, and I advise 
anyone who is interested neither to keep his mouth shut nor his 
pen idle until our demands have been met. This work, although 
modern in construction, does not suffer from the defects of the 
average modern opera. The orchestral score is most subtly 
introduced and blended with the vocal parts, without in any 
way interfering with the very melodious and original bel canto, 
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which in my imagination sounds so suitable to the period in 
which the action of the opera takes place, and which prevails 
all through the three acts. 

I would like to close this letter by drawing your attention to 
some outstanding separate operatic recordings to be found in 
the Italian catalogues, but which to my knowledge can neither 
be obtained in England through ordinary dealers nor through 
those with a special list of foreign recordings for sale: Pertile 
in the two Lohengrin Arias Merce, Merce Cigno Gentil and Da voi 
lontan, in sconosciuta terra, DB1107; the two superb Mascagni 
intermezzos from L’Amico Fritz and Guglielmo Ratcliff executed 
by the Scala orchestra conducted by Sabajno on H.M.V. S10187 
(these intermezzos should have a regular place in the English 
catalogues) ; Schipa’s Ah! Dispar Vision from Manon and Ah! 
non mi ridestar from Werther, both sung in Italian on DB2237 ; 
Gina Cigna’s Madre pietosa vergine and Me pellegrina ed orfana 
from La Forza del Destino on Columbia D14621 ; Pertile and 
Rozsa in the Love Duet of Lucia di Lammermoor, DB1481 ; Pia 
Tassinari and Piero Pauli in the Love Duet from Faust, DA1322 ; 
the Intermezzo from Act II and Prelude from Act IV of Cilea’s 
Adriana Lecouvreur executed by the Scala Orchestra directed by 
Ghione on H.M.V. HN794/5 ; Ebe Stignani in Condotta ell’era 
in ceppi from Il Trovatore, Columbia D12540; Mafalda Favero 
in Last Rose of Summer and Ancora un passo from Madama Butterfly 
on Columbia GQ7016 (these last two records were pressed in 
England) ; and lastly the Saint-Sulpice duet from Manon, delight- 
fully sung by Florica Cristoforeanu and Giovanni Malipiero on 
Odeon N24o00. Do also try and obtain the release in England 
of some of Antonio Corti’s lovely records other than the lovely 
arias from Turandot already issued ; and why are that magnificent 
baritone Giovanni Inghilleri’s black-labelled H.M.V. records 
being cut out wholesale both from the English as from the Italian 
catalogues ? His recording, now generally unobtainable, of the 
O Monumento from La Gioconda and Urna fatale from La Forza del 
Destino on H.M.V. AW239 should be in the H.M.V. catalogues 
of every country interested in opera. 


Essex. T. pe BENEDUCCI. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have been a very keen observer of the opinions given by 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE re the greatest tenor. I think, 
however, that it is impossible at the present time to attempt to 
create an order or popularity or distinction, there being so many 
personalities eligible for the first place in the list, each possessing 
a distinct qualification. It is, of course, universally agreed that 
Caruso is the absolute criterion. 
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It would be much easier to discuss the merits of a tenor in a 
stated réle. As, for instance, who makes the finest Otello, Rodolfo, 
Siegfried, etc., to quote a diverse selection. 


Not wishing to enter this fierce controversy still raging in 
the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE by readers who apparently 
consider themselves qualified to recognize the greatest tenor, I 
cannot at the same time let the criticism by “ Ajax” of Gigli 
and De Luca’s Del tempio al limitar from Bizet’s I pescatori di perle 
pass without a few remarks. To say that Gigli makes a horrid 
mess of this duet, with De Luca doing his best under the cir- 
cumstances, at the least I consider to be a very hasty statement. 
This interpretation compares very favourably with many render- 
ings I have heard from opera-houses abroad. Note the excite- 
ment at Rammemorar dovrai le nostre gite estreme and the beautiful 
quality of his voice at di Candi and Una vergine appar, and lastly 
the excellent co-ordination at Dispari. Even though this duet is 
“cut ’ it does not suffer a great deal. I do not wish to commit 
myself and say that I consider Gigli to be the greatest tenor, 
but I do consider him to be a “ great ” tenor, and I defy anyone 
to prove that he is otherwise. 


Blackpool. B. LAWRENCE HIGson. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


“TI consider Tauber’s records in ‘ acceptable English’ to be 
just about as ridiculous as if Gigli were to record Duncan 
Morrison’s Island Moon in French!” 


This is the last sentence in Mr. Orr’s letter, pouring ridicule 
on Tauber’s English. Of course there is a “ foreign ” shape to 
certain of his vowels and certain consonants are touched with a 
foreign harmony or colour. This is inevitable whatever language 
other than his own any singer sings in, but it does not make 
the kind of pidgin language Mr. Orr implies upon Tauber’s 
English; on the other hand, Tauber’s thought-rhythm in English, 
his delivery of sentence structures in relation to their meaning, 
and his formation of the individual idea of each key-word is so 
good that in imagination and intelligence it puts to shame half 
the English singers I’ve heard in Pagliacci in the past twenty 
years. Mr. Orr’s phrase “ broken English” is inapplicable to 
this record. This is not a matter of taste on my part but of 
facts, as facts are viewed by an observer. Tauber gives an 
intelligeut and truly dramatic understanding of the meaning of 
each word as rendered into an English version. 


Warley Woods, Birmingham. Eva Mary Grew. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


As Mr. Northage J. de Ville Mather points out, the tenor 
correspondence has served whatever useful purpose it can serve. 
I can only hope that it will show to the Gramophone Company 
that a large number of gramophiles will welcome more records 
by Martinelli. 

Those who have stated that Martinelli is on the decline must 
surely agree that they are in error after his wonderful singing on 
the opening night of the present season at Covent Garden. What 
a treat it would be to have a record of the Otello love duet with 
Martinelli and Rethberg. 

In reply to Mr. J. C. Runge’s question about De Muro’s 
record of Niun mi tema and Dio! Mi potevi scagliare (H.M.V. 
DB560), I assure him that this is a magnificent record. The 
voice comes through with great power and with the exception 
of Tamagno’s this is easily the finest record I have heard of 
these arias. 

I understand that there are Otello records by De Muro on 


the Italian list. I would welcome any information about these 
records from anyone who has heard them. 


Birkenhead. 


F. Mopern. 
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To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Before you close the interesting correspondence on the above, 
I would like you to give me the opportunity of replying to 
** Ajax.” In your last issue he quotes the following passage: 
“To cite Mme. Galli-Curci as an example of historic singing 
was singularly unfortunate.” In reply, I must frankly ask him 
‘** Why ?” Is the above statement a fact and can he prove it ? 
As a collector of rare records, I have been in touch with many 
fellow collectors who regard the pre-electric records of Mme. 
Galli-Curci as the finest examples of coloratura singing ever 
recorded. Quite apart from my own judgment, Sir, I would 
be absolutely satisfied to rely on the criticisms of the late lamented 
Herman Klein, who was the critic of ‘“‘ Operatic and Foreign ” 
records in THE GRAMOPHONE at the time of Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
appearances on the wax, and I would advise ‘“ Ajax” to 
get hold of these back numbers, and after having read the praise 
bestowed on Mme. Galli-Curci by one of the greatest authorities 
on the art of singing, whose criticisms were based upon a lifetime 
of study and fact, then I would ask him to repeat his assertion 
that Galli-Curci is not an example of historic singing. Such 
records as the pre-electrics Caro nome (Rigoletto), Una voce poco fa 
(Il Barbiere), Waltz Song (Romeo and Fuliet), Shadow Song (Dinorah), 
Mad Scene (Lucia di Lammermoor), and especially the Sonnambula 
Arias, were, in the judgment of Mr. Herman Klein, the equal 
of any rendering he had ever heard, and considering that he 
had heard all the greatest divas from Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti, 
etc., down to the last few years, his judgment was not far wrong. 
Regarding my own ideas, if space would allow, I could 
easily defend. my admiration of Mme. Galli-Curci, but I would 
want at least two pages of your valuable columns to put my 
defence at least briefly, but the three-quarters of a page of records 
that are still (and I hope will always be) available in the H.M.V. 
catalogue will speak, or rather sing, for themselves. In conclusion, 
Sir, I have never been in the habit of getting over-enthusiastic. 
For me there is only one tenor, i.e. Enrico Caruso, very few 
baritones, i.e. Mattia Battistini, Titta Ruffo, De Gogorza and 
Granforte, still less basses, i.e. Plangon and Journet, and, Mr. 
Editor, if Iplace the name of Galli-Curci among them it is because 
she has given me glimpses of that paradise in the very same way 
that they have. 

Birmingham. 


W. E. O’ConNNELL. 


[This correspondence is now closed, but readers are reminded of the 
competition, details of which can be found on p. 547 of the May issue. 
—Lonpon Eprror.] 


Grieg and Massenet 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


With all the numerous memorable recordings of the great 
artists and orchestras, I would like to draw particular attention 
to the music of Grieg and Massenet. 

So far, we have had the well-known Peer Gynt Suites, and the 
beautiful Lyric Suite, Op. 54, which I would like to say I have 
the pleasure of listening to at the time this letter is written, 
of Grieg’s, and with regard to the splendid music of Massenet, 
we have the too well known but ever beautiful Scénes Pittoresques. 

I have in the past had the pleasure of possessing the last-named 
work, and at present I have the Grieg Lyric Suite, Op. 54, on 
two H.M.V. records by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Landon Ronald. 

My plea is for a recording of the Scénes Alsaciennes of Massenet 
and Grieg’s Four Symphonic Dances, Op. 64. 

So far, we have had a recording on Parlophone of the last- 
named work. 


With regard to the Scénes Pittoresques of Massenet, it is a work 
that has reached a supreme popularity in the last few years. 
One can tell how beautiful Massenet’s music really is, almost 
at once it becomes fully appreciated, it is so tuneful and skilfully 
orchestrated. But why can’t we have the two above-named 
works on the latest recordings? The electrical recordings are so 
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perfect nowadays that one can hardly tell the difference between 
an actual performance and the recording itself, as far as a first- 
class wireless reproducer is concerned. 

One of the best recordings I have ever heard was the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth Symphony in F minor, Op.: 36, played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky. 

I] am a constant subscriber to your extremely wonderful 
GraMOPHONE, and I plead for a new recording of the Grieg 
Symphonic Dances, Op. 64, and Massenet’s not too well known 
Scen:s Alsaciennes. (By the way, I believe the London Symphony 
Orc'estra, under P. Coppola, had recorded excerpts from this 
wor.) However, with the splendid work your wonderful 
magazine has done, I hope that the recorders will not forget 
thes: two beautiful works of Grieg and Massenet. 

N.S.W., Australia. Eric J. AsTRIDGE. 


Dino Borgioli 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I hesitate to take up more of your space, but I would like to 
ackiiowledge Mr. Neville Wallis’s courteous letter in the April 
issuc in which he corrects a statement of mine which appeared 
the previous month.. My sources of information proved unreliable 
and I am glad to be in possession of the facts. 

At the same time I would like to say how pleasing it is to be 
reassured that there are still those who can appreciate beauty 
and culture in singing, as shown by Mr. G. C. Simpson’s letter 
published in the May issue. Finally, I make no apology for 
reafiirming my great regard for the ability and artistic integrity 
of Korgioli, despite the curt dogmatism of another of your 
correspondents, who would deny me the opportunity to put 
forward my views but helps himself to something approaching 
twice the space my original letter took up in order to laud 
his own idols. 


Norwich. R. W. D. Assorrt. 


“Opera in the ‘Nineties ”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I read with interest the criticism of Mr. Hogan on Mr. Hurst’s 
most interesting recital of records of such famous artists as 
Tamagno, Plangon and Zélie de Lussan in the May issue of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE, in which Mr. Hogan confesses hearing the 
voice of Tamagno for the first time. I should like to ask Mr. 
Hogan, then, to explain his reason for condemning Tamagno’s 
versions from Otello in the article I wrote on the recordings from 
this opera. To me, it seems extraordinary to criticize the inter- 
pretation of an artist one has never heard. 

Bayswater, W.2. Tuos. A. Mowt. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


As Mr. A. P. Hogan has been so good as to write appreciatively 
and critically about my broadcast under the above heading, I 
am sure that he will take it in good part if I point out certain 
places where he was in error; and as he is evidently an en- 
thusiast for the abstract idea of Opera, he may even be glad of 
a few facts which bear upon his remarks. 

First, he says that there are a round dozen of Carmens to-day 
who could equal the rendering of Mme. Zélie de Lussan. Even 
if Mr. Hogan failed to appreciate the superb vocalization in the 
record of the Habanera which I played, he is flying in the face 
of history in making this statement. It must suffice for this 
letter for me to assure Mr. Hogan that Mme. de Lussan’s Carmen 
ranks in the first three or four in the annals of Opera, and that 
no such: rendering of the réle has been heard.in ‘this country for 
a matter of twenty-five years. One does not, of course, assess 
the merits or demerits of any artist’s Carmen from gramophone 
records or wireless, as the réle is one of the most exacting in the 
entire operatic repertoire, and unless Mr. Hogan has something 
better than this to go upon, I am afraid his opinions are not 
helpful: the makeshift, routine performances that are all one 
can hear nowadays can give very little idea of Merimée’s heroine. 
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I have heard Mme. de Lussan several times; and I heard 
the catastrophic performance in which Mme. Supervia joined 
Patti, Nordica, Ravogli and Destinn in the gallery of interesting 
and distinguished failures in the réle. I cannot claim to have 
heard Mr. Hogan’s other candidates, but I feel fairly sure that 
if at any time that rare phenomenon, a great Carmen, appeared 
in Europe or America, it would not be long before we heard 
about it. 

As regards Tamagno, Mr. Hogan may be better informed 
than I am, because I never heard him: so I will not quarrel 
over such a matter of taste as whether or not he had a voice of 
** striking beauty,”’ but I will mention in passing that the available 
records of his voice differ materially from the original pressings, 
to their irretrievable detriment. But so far from Tamagno 
having stood in need of lessons from Zenatello in singing any 
part of the score (assuming that he had been alive to take them), 
it may be interesting to Mr. Hogan to know that I was present 
when Zenatello sang the first of his six hundred (is it ?) per- 
formances of the réle, and that everybody.then remarked how 
well he had reproduced Tamagno’s vocal methods. Those who 
heard Martinelli’s feeble outbursts at Covent Garden this year 
will have realized how inappropriate was the reference to him 
in this connection, but all must surely have felt considerable 
perplexity, not to say amusement, that Gigli should have been 
cited in the same categories as both Tamagno and de Lucia! 
The fact being, of course, that these two tenors represented the 
very opposite poles of Italian singing. 

Plancgon’s record of Vi ravviso might possibly disappoint those 
who judge a singer chiefly or wholly by the volume of his voice, 
but it must infallibly delight all who care for a perfect cantilena 
and classic phrasing, in a voice of such glorious and sensuous 
beauty as literally and actually has never since been remotely 
approached. To quote Chaliapin as a singer of Bellini is nothing 
but a bad joke. 

Ancona’s record of the Sogno in Otello was admittedly made 
when that fine baritone was past his prime, though I think it 
would need a particularly sensitive and expert ear to detect 
this ; and it is apropos to remark that this record received the 
highest eulogies on this occasion from some of Ancona’s own 
contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Hogan’s saving clause that he had 
made full allowance for the differences between old and new 
recording, he has, I suspect, fallen into that very snare, and 
has mistaken lack of brilliancy in recording for ‘ lack of élan ” 
in singing. 

The gramophone and the wireless may be good servants, but 
are rank bad masters, and the whole business of judging singers 
from their records alone is all wrong, and I would not have 
Mr. Hogan think that my broadcast was intended as a challenge 
to present-day singing, because I had no thoughts beyond reviving 
a few pleasant memories in the minds of the middle-aged and 
aged, and perhaps of kindling a spark of interest in some younger 
enthusiasts. 

Meopham, Kent. P. G. Horst. 
Not Bach! 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I should like to make it clear to readers that the intention of 
my letter was to protest against the unsuitability of the choice 
of music that is used for “ fill-ups,’’ not to endeavour to dispose 
of Bach as a composer, as Mr. R. L. Kahn humorously suggests. 
Those readers who have helpfully suggested items which might 
appeal to me receive my thanks ; the pieces I had particularly 
in mind when I referred to “ frequent repetitions ” were the 
Violin Concerto in E and two of the Brandenburgs (Nos. 5 and 6). 

Mr. J. C. W. Chapman states that Bach’s music goes round 
and around, and that is the truth! It is like a very long, winding 
country road, devoid of scenery, which ends up just where 
it started. 


Southfields, S.W.18. F. F. Rounp. 
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Siegfried Idyll 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Is it merely my fancy, or can one really hear a D sharp at the 
top of the triplets in bars 50 and 52 of the Siegfried Idyll, as 
recorded by Toscanini on H.M.V.? 

Highgate, N.19. LIONEL SALTER. 
Society Issues 

To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

There appears to be a growing demand for some alteration 
in the issue of Society albums. 

The present system of issuing an album of seven records costing 
two guineas may be all right for those who can afford the luxury, 
but how often does it happen that one really requires all the 
contents of the album ? 

The following suggestions may be worth consideration : 

1. Issue smaller volumes containing only four to five records 
at the most, and confined to one work. Exceptions there 
must be, but generally aim at the lower number. 

2. Why must the issues be limited ? Surely it would be 
better policy, after obtaining a guarantee of sufficient 
support and the guarantors satisfied, that the issue is 
continued and made available to all. 

No doubt there are others who have better suggestions to make. 
My point in bringing up the subject, which appears from time 
to time, is that I consider the time has come when the whole 
question should be thoroughly examined in the hope that a 
more equitable scheme will be evolved. 

Essex. H. G. V. Ruma t. 


The Letter Duet 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The other day I came across the following : ‘‘ Viorica Ursuleac 
and Miss Berger sing the Letter Duet from Act 3 of Figaro, 
less successfully. To be quite frank, the latter is one of the dullest 
things Mozart ever wrote, and is certainly a blot on an otherwise 
sparkling opera.” 

The above was from a staff magazine of a very famous Bank. 
I was astounded. How can any one person be so utterly 
ignorant ? Why, eminent critics have long considered the 
Letter Duet to be one of the gems of Mozartean opera. The 
critic who wrote such a crass statement ought to hear Marcella 
Sembrich and Emma Eames sing it ; he would then realize what 
a beautiful thing it is. 


Doncaster. Joun RICHARDSON. 


Songs of Debussy 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The charming album of songs of Debussy, sung by Maggie 
Teyte, on which an article by Edward Lockspeiser appeared in 
the February GRAMOPHONE, seems to have been published with 
no flourish of trumpets—I was not able to find it in any catalogue, 
but H.M.V. sent it at once when asked for. Of German Lieder 
we have fortunately no lack, but this fascinating collection of 
poems and songs, revealing all the light touch and gracefulness 
of the French, takes us into another world of music. Mesdames 
et Messieurs, beg, borrow or steal one of these albums, and 
trespass into fairyland ! 


Littlehampton. A. Rosey. 


Warped Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Somerwell (India) states that one remedy for warped 
records in albums is to place an extra disc or two in the album. 
I glue a piece of cardboard inside both covers of my albums, 
thus having a permanent pressure on the discs. The manu- 
facturers in America often deliver album sets thus equipped 
(all except gluing the board). 

Thanks for the grand article on “ Argentine” folk-music. I 
hope you have begun with ‘‘A”’ and will go to “ Z ” in the series. 

Chicago, Ill. James DuncaAN. 
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Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 

May I come to the support of the excellent suggestions 
Mr. Vigor made in the May GraMopHONE ? If I propose the 
adoption of the second it is because I think that that is the one 
more likely to succeed. I have for a long time been thinking 
along similar lines, but so far I have lacked the energy to write 
about it. I fully agree with Mr. Vigor in principle, and that 
the works issued under his scheme should be available to every- 
body: but I should like to extend the idea to embrace new 
recordings of works already issued, but for any reason unsatis- 
factorily. And might not the public have some say as to the 
performers and the method of recording the work ? We have 
seen all too often excellent recording thrown away on an unsuit- 
able performance, and such a catastrophe must be avoided at 
all costs when people are pledged to buy the records whether 
the version is ideal or not. As for the matter of recording, there 
seems to be no choice to-day except either the dead-and-dull 
studio used, for instance, for Columbia’s recordings of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, or the excessive echo of the chamber used for the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Personally I don’t care for 
either, and would welcome a return to the brighter methods 
used for the Fair Maid of Perth. After all, an orchestra should 
never sound dull. 

I hope that I am not making the scheme too complicated. 

Pinner, Middlesex. G. K. WirHRINGTON. 


Sibelius’s Nocturne 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. - 

In your May issue your correspondent Mr. W. B. Haworth 
raises a point concerning the record by Emil Telmanyi, DB2503. 
The statement in the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music is quite 
correct: DB2503 contains Sibelius’s Romance, Op. 78, No. 2, 
and his Danse Champétre, Op. 106, No. 2, coupled with Carl 
Nielsen’s Romance ; on DB2789 is the Danse Champétre, Op. 106, 
No. 1, with a Brahms Hungarian Dance on the reverse side. 

Neither of these records has ever been issued in our English 
lists, but we coupled together the sides containing the Sibelius 
compositions, thus making a third record, DB2893, which we 
issued in September 1936. 

London. J. K. R. Wuirtte, 

The Gramophone Company, Limited. 


Handel Concerti Grossi 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

As a purely non-technical listener, I should like to draw 
attention to what I consider an important point in the recording 
of the Handel Concerti Grossi by Decca. For some years I 
have had a collection of about four hundred records, nearly all 
orchestral and chamber music, and including periodical turn- 
overs I have probably become acquainted with about six or 
seven hundred records. But until I got the first series of the 
recently produced Decca records of the Handel Concerti Grossi 
I had never heard the double basses properly reproduced. 
Always before I have suffered from a tendency, even with the 
incomparable Rothermel-de-Luxe pick-up, to overloading at 
about a hundred and seventy cycles, which I now presume is 
the result of having the fundamentals of these notes superimposed 
by harmonics of lower ones in the recording. But in these Decca 
records one really can, apparently, hear the fundamentals of the 
lower bass notes, and at the same time the response from bottom 
to top seems to be even. This point was not mentioned by your 
reviewers and IJ think it is one which should be stressed. If the 
Decca people can reproduce music like this they deserve all the 
support we can give them. The “ tightness” of music repro- 
duced with a lack of fundamental bass notes is very unrealistic 
and is particularly noticeable in piano-recording, often to the 
point of being objectionable. It is significant that by far and 
away the best piano reproduction I have heard is that of the 
accompaniment to Heinrich Schlusnus singing Beethoven's 
Adelaide—again by Decca. Let us hope that this bass recording 
of theirs is a real discovery and not a fluke. 

Quetta, Baluchistan. C. H. CAMPBELL. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE new technical section has begun work in earnest, and 
{ the committee (elected at the Annual General Meeting) has 
already defined its objects. Put briefly, the work of the section 
wil be (1) to act as a central bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of technical information for the benefit of societies 
afiiliated to the Federation ; (2) to make tests of all kinds of 
apparatus associated with the reproduction of sound ; (a sub- 
committee of technical and musical experts will file unbiased 
opinions of all reproducers submitted for test, the standard of 
quality and efficiency being extremely high, instruments of 
real merit being awarded the Federation’s “‘ Seal of Quality,” 
which (it is hoped) will be regarded as a hall mark, both by 
the manufacturers and the public) ; (3) to strive in every way 
t encourage a general improvement of sound-reproduction. 
Meetings of the committee of eight members will take place at 
least four times a year, and societies will be entitled to apply 
fcr all technical information, while individual members of the 
section will be advised of the committee’s findings. All com- 
niunications should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. H. T. 
Creenfield, 42 The Grove, Clacton-on-Sea. The Chairman of 
tle committee is Mr. Harrie J. King, 48 Mount View Road, 
'. Chingford, E.4. It is hoped that all technically-minded 
members of federated societies will join the new section. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


[Reports must reach the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than the 10th of the month for insertion in 
the following issue.] 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


At the last meeting Mr. Moore Orr presented a most enter- 
taining programme comprising the following items :—God Save 
the King (Boult and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra) ; Neilsen: 
Excerpts from music of Masquerade (Hye Knudsen and Copen- 
hagen Opera Orchestra) ; Neilsen: Incidental music to Aladdin 
(Christopher Felumb and Copenhagen Tivoli Orchestra) ; 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto (Kreisler, Barbirolli and L.P.O.); 
Kilpinen: Songs sung by Gerhard Husch; Sibelius: The 
Oceanides, Tone Poem (Boult and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra) ; 
Nicolai: Merry Wives of Windsor Overture (Beecham and L.P.O.) ; 
Delius: Eventyr—Ballad for Orchestra (Beecham and L.P.O.) ; 
Moussorgsky: Songs sung by Vladimir Rosing. 

The programme introduced features worth remarking upon, 
e.g. the form of composition hailing now from Denmark; the 
finer balance between soloist and orchestra in the Beethoven 
Concerto; the expression which Rosing can put into Russian 
songs—sinister and satirical; and Beecham’s decisive beat in the 
merriness of the Wives. A full evening, enjoyed by all. Kindly 
address enquiries to D. M. Freeland, 8 Friars Place Lane, 
Acton, W.3. 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society 

In spite of other musical attractions in the town, both of our 
April meetings were well attended. Recitals were given by 
Messrs. Fieldgate, Humm, Whitwell (the Hon. Treasurer), 
and Herbert (the Hon. Secretary), which were all much 
appreciated. The programmes provided were of a very varied 
nature and showed that the Society has a very large repertoire 
at its disposal. Amongst the outstanding items rendered were 
the Mozart Quintet in A major, orchestral works by William 
Byrd, and some pre-Bach organ music. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

The Society has new headquarters at All Saints’ Hall, Trews- 
bury Road, Sydenham, where the second April meeting, ‘‘ New 
Issues,” was given. At the last April meeting Mr. A. F. Russell 


gave a programme of works of slow tempo. (Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasy on Theme of Tallis, Boyd Neel Orchestra ; Cradle Song from 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird, Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra ; second 
movement, Schumann’s Quintet in E flat, Léner Quartet ; Paul 
Juon’s Chamber Symphony, Andante Elegiaco, New Chamber 
Orchestra ; Finale of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra ; second movement, Emperor Concerto, 
Backhaus and R.A.H. Orchestra ; and Valse Triste (Sibelius), 
London Philharmonic Orchestra.) 

Mr. Russell felt that as much slow music was a medium for 
expressing grandeur and nobility, it should be heard and analysed 
by itself ; you could not positively label a movement as “‘ noble ” 
or “inspiring”? since music was a relative matter, and your 
reaction (and the critic’s!) was affected by the movements 
preceding and following the slow one. 

Now with these long slow movements one might miss the 
grandeur because of the grand manner, whereas in Valse Triste 
one had grave and gay alternating, both affecting the mood of 
each. 

Much discussion followed, the general conclusions being that 
composers did give us contrast, in the various movements of a 
work ; that some slow movements or works could stand alone, 
apart from their settings, and be enjoyed (and most composers 
regarded a movement as a complete entity), while others should 
not, perhaps, be divorced from their settings ; and all would be 
enjoyed much more by hearing the works as a whole. 

June meetings, 11th and 25th. Commence 8 p.m. 

Particulars of Society from Hon. Secretary, F. T. Dixon, 
48 Chartham Road, S. Norwood, S.E.25. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

In the unforeseen absence of Mr. H. R. Cooper, the fourteenth 
recital of the present season was given at short notice by the 
President, Mr. W. W. Johnson, who chose the flippant title 
**Not One Over the Eight” for his programme. In the first 
half, two examples each of one instrument, two instruments, and 
so on to eight instruments (but not over !) were given, the first in 
each case being for “‘ middlebrows ” and the second for “‘ higher- 
brows.” The second half was devoted to “‘ one instrument with 
many voices,” to wit, the organ, the outstanding record of the 
evening undoubtedly being Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on B A C H, 
played by G. D. Cunningham on Columbia DX340. 

Mr. Cooper gave his postponed programme at the fifteenth 
recital, the items being orchestral, instrumental, and vocal. Of 
great interest was Schubert’s Quintet in C major (H.M.V.). 
A new recording of the Siegfried Idyll conducted by Meyrowitz 
(Columbia) was much enjoyed, while Rubinstein and the L.S.O. 
in Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto (K.488) brought the evening 
to a fitting conclusion. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


The high lights of Mr. Winter’s initial miscellaneous programme 
were: Toscanini’s recording of Italian in Algiers Overture ; the 
L.P.O. recording of Balakirev’s symphonic poem Russia; and 
Beethoven’s Eighth, played by the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Walter). Among vocal records were an aria sung by 
Theodor Scheid! from Schwanda the Bagpiper, and the patter song 
from Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla, sung by Chaliapine. 

Mr. Davis gave us another fine vocal programme which 
included Spring Song (Hugo Wolf) and Love doth forbid you (from 
Fedora by Giordano), beautifully sung by Piccaver. 

A Coronation programme of British music included Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations, Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on ‘ Greensleeves,’ 
Edward German’s Nell Gwynn Dances, Elgar’s Cockaigne Overture, 
and Delius’s On Hearing the Cuckoo. 

Gramophiles in Hackney and district are invited to join our 
circle, and should write to Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 
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High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The recitalist at the penultimate meeting of the season was 
Mr. John F. Walter, his programme including Beethoven’s 
‘C minor Symphony (Decca K757-60), The Doll Song from Tales 
of Hoffmann (H.M.V. C2770), and the poignant Tristan Prelude 
(H.M.V. DB1757). 

An absorbing lecture — ‘“‘ Elizabethan Madrigals ’”’ — was 
delivered by Percy Judd, D.Mus., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., at the 
final meeting of the season. Dr. Judd’s pleasant manner soon 
won over his audience, who listened attentively to his story 
of the development of the madrigal, ballet and ayre.. The 
Structure of these compositions was described and the 
various characteristics outlined. Musical illustrations were 
provided by the lecturer himself and the choir of the 
High Wycombe Madrigal Society. A fitting finale to a 
successful season. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Over a period of twenty-four years, during which more than 
four hundred meetings have been held, on only two occasions 
have programmes been given in which no gramophone records 
have been included. At the second of these meetings, Mr. 
Albert Griffiths gave a lecture-recital, ‘‘ York Bowen and His 
Music.” 

A scrutiny of the principal record catalogues failed to reveal 
a single recording of the work of this composer, a matter which 
is to be deplored. 

The lecturer—who has established personal contact with the 
composer—had therefore to confine his illustrations to the piano- 
forte works of Mr. York Bowen. Of a dozen or so of these 
pieces, played with sympathetic insight, all had some distinctive 
merit. 

As works of minor composers of less ability appear in the 
recording companies’ lists one hopes that York Bowen may soon 
be represented by a few of his outstanding compositions, and a 
commencement might be made with the following : Caprice No. 2 
(Op. 13) ; Romance in G flat; Nocturne ; Reverie ; A Romp ; Idyll 
(Op. 97) ; On Foot (Op. 98). 

The final meeting of the session consisted of a “* Plebiscite ”’ 
programme, made up of records heard during the season which 
members had indicated they would like to hear again. 

Music-lovers in the district and those interested in the gramo- 
phone are asked to communicate with Mr. J. W. Harwood, 
43 Castle Street, Liverpool 2, for details of next season’s 
syllabus, etc. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


At the concluding meeting of the present season the splendid 
weather brought quite a respectable attendance of members. 
This final event is always our annual “ President’s Evening,” 
and Mr. Foster, our President for the last three years, was in 
his best form, his lecture-recital on ‘‘ Some Famous Melodies ” 
being interspersed throughout with humorous anecdotes and 
reminiscences, both piquant and informative. His opening 
record was rather unusual, being a talk on “‘ Melody” by Sir 
Walford Davies, illustrating melodic outlines. Perhaps the gem 
of the programme was the violin solo by Robert Gundersen, 
with the Boston Promenade Orchestra, of Massenet’s Méditation 
from Thais—most beautifully played and recorded. Other 
outstanding records were I waited for the Lord, by E. Lough and 
R. Mallett with the Temple Church Choir—an example of 
sheer purity of tone; Eine Kleine Nachtmusik; the Andante 
from Haydn’s Clock Symphony ; a _ charming _ ballad, 
Coming Home, by Essie Ackland; Balakirev’s IJslamey—an 
amazing example of pianistic technique and power by 
Simon Barer; and, in fitting conclusion, the Coronation 
record England, my England, a wonderful recording of massed 
effects, most tastefully arranged. After a very successful 
season our reopening meeting will be held on Monday, 
September 2oth. 
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North-West London Gramophone Society 

Our first meeting of the summer season has set a very fine 
standard, for Mr. Yeomans of the Decca Record Co. came to 
talk to us about “* Modern English Music.” It was a most 
interesting and instructive informal lecture, and illustrated with 
excerpts from Walton’s Symphony and Vaughan Williams’s 
London Symphony. We are extremely grateful to Mr. Yeomans, 
not only for giving us one of our pleasantest evenings, but also 
for arousing the desire to hear more music of the present day. 

June meetings: 1st, 15th, 29th. Hon. Secretary, Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 31 St. Mark’s Crescent, N.W.1. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The March meeting of the Society was devoted to an evening 
on Beethoven, by our member Mr. Barber. This gentleman 
gave us the opportunity of seeing this composer in his full stature. 
The Violin Concerto (H.M.V. DBggo-5) and Piano Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 2 (Columbia DX277-8), proved to be the most 
interesting works. 

The April meeting brought a welcome visit by the members 
of the Dulwich and Forest Hill Society, their Mr. Jarrett pro- 
viding the unusual programme of “‘ The Year in Music,” his 
most interesting discs being: (May) Mainacht, Brahms (H.M.V. 
E546); (Autumn) First Movement of ’Cello Concerto, Elgar 
(H.M.V. D1507); and (Winter) Images, Le Vent dans la Plaine, 
Debussy (H.M.V. 1173). 

Headquarters: Unitarian Church Hall (next door to Public 
Library), High Street, Lewisham, S.E.13. Enthusiasts and friends 
welcome. All enquiries to Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 
96 Milborough Crescent, S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


At the second May meeting of this Society a ‘‘ Favourite 
Record ”’ programme was arranged, it having been noted that 
other societies found this very popular. The experiment proved 
very successful, and not so “ scrappy”’ as some people had 
anticipated. 

The items chosen were of a varied character, only one artist 
having the distinction to be selected by two members. This 
was Walter Widdop, who was heard to advantage in Lend Me 
Your Aid, from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba (Mr. Payne), and Deeper 
and Deeper Still, followed by Waft Her, Angels, from Jephtha, by 
Handel (Mr. Sansom). Another vocal record by Elisabeth 
Schumann, viz., My Dear Marquis and I’ll Play the Country Maid 
from Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, was presented by Miss Lewis, and 
was much appreciated. Otherwise the programme included 
composers as dissimilar as Bach and Gershwin, Borodin and 
Rossini, thus showing the catholicity of the members’ tastes. 

June meetings on the 1oth and 24th at 239 Park Lane, N.17, 
at 8.15 for 8.30 p.m. New members welcomed, and full par- 
ticulars from the Secretary, 72 Lordsmead Road, N.17. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 6 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Founded 1927 ; peak year, 1930 (membership 40) ; thereafter 
a decline owing to general depression, until in 1933 the Society 
became a “ Circle.” 

Meetings originally fortnightly in winter, monthly in summer. 
First hour, new issues ; second hour, member’s lecture-recital, 
which included ‘‘ Prom. Concerts,” entire G. and S. Operas 
(members reading interspersed dialogue), technical evenings, 
competitive programmes. Society possessed its own gramophone, 
and a.library of two hundred records. Social activities were a 
speciality. 

Numbers now limited to twelve, since meetings are held 
monthly at members’ houses. No committee ; no fixed sub- 
scription. ‘‘ Unofficial” Secretary, Mr. D. M. Freeland (the 
kind donor of these notes), who served on the Federation Com- 
mittee last year, and himself pressed for a federation of societies 
some years ago. 








